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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

No sellout! 

I thought I would offer readers of the 
Weekly Worker some impressions from my 
involvement in the dispute between the 
shadowy body which goes by the name 
of Universities UK and the Universities 
and College Union. As Kevin Bean has 
pointed out (‘Wave of radicalism’, March 
1), the levels of militancy, determination 
and creativity seen in this strike are 
simply unprecedented in terms of the 
history of the UCU. 

There have been some tremendous 
scenes from up and down the country 
- colourful and vibrant picket lines, 
mass branch meetings, demonstrations, 
student occupations, teach-ins, sit-ins 
and a plethora of witty placards and 
hastily assembled banners (“Foucault 
off UUK”, “On your Marx to defend 
pensions” and so on). Thousands have 
joined the UCU within the past few 
weeks and the confidence of the pickets 
is unmistakeable. 

While the proposals to slash 
pensions are certainly draconian, my 
impression from talking to fellow 
strikers is that this issue was merely 
the catalyst for the current explosion, 
which flows from far more deep-seated 
concerns about workloads exceeding 
contracted hours (or at least for that 
‘lucky’ half of teaching staff who 
actually have a contract); an utter 
lack of control over the running of the 
workplace; an increasingly precarious, 
casually employed workforce; 
insufficient time for genuine research 
and a burgeoning, extremely well 
remunerated management layer, 
which is entirely divorced from any 
teaching or research and which relies on 
bafflingly Kafkaesque shenanigans in 
order to pursue the neoliberal dream of 
‘competitiveness’ and attaining a good 
score in the university league tables. 
This anger at the gradual marketisation 
of academia and its logic-defying 
consequences has been brewing for 
years. And tremendous solidarity is 
coming from the students too. 

This is particularly significant. UUK 
probably wagered that, in these times 
when the student-lecturer relationship 
is being redesigned to resemble that 
between a ‘service provider’ and a 
‘consumer’, the students would put 
enormous pressure on their lecturers 
for lost teaching time (after all, two 
semesters of teaching are costing a 
home student upward of nine grand 
a year!). But instead the students’ 
anger - whether in the form of letters to 
the vice-chancellor or in the occupation 
of university finance departments - has 
been directed towards management 
itself. At a time when the pampered, 
jet-setting lifestyles of university tops 
are coming under increasing media 
scrutiny (as evidenced in the recent 
Channel 4 Dispatches programme), 
students are beginning to see that the 
extortionate fees they are charged are 
simply not finding reflection in the 
quality of teaching conditions and 
resources. After all, for every shiny 
new, multi-million pound building 
and ‘Pom Star Martini’ ordered by a 
vice-chancellor in 5-star hotels in Asia, 
there is an underresourced library, a 
terribly overstretched workforce and 
‘efficiency savings’ (cuts in finances 
to particular departments, passed off as 
new and exciting cross-departmental, 
initiatives with multidisciplinary 
approaches). In this sense, the majority 
of students appear to realise that the 
struggle of their lecturers is part of 
the same agenda that has seen tuition 
fees soar. 

Perhaps having got a little too 
used to the good old days before this 
landmark dispute, management at 
several universities initially tried to 
dock the pay of teaching staff taking 


“action short of a strike” (ie, working 
only to contract), on the grounds that 
this would - quite logically - mean 
refusing to reschedule classes which 
had been cancelled on strike days. But, 
in the face of the pressure from students 
and alumni donors, management soon 
rowed back on this - now a whole host 
of university VCs have been forced 
to agree to spread wage deductions 
across four months, to spend the 
money not paid in wages on important 
student-welfare initiatives and so on. 
Indeed, with several VCs beginning to 
query the entire approach of UUK in 
this stand-off, the question of who this 
body actually represents in the current 
negotiations becomes increasingly 
pertinent. 

Despite these and other such 
victorious skirmishes with the 
employer, the evening of Tuesday 
March 13 led to a rather bizarre and 
worrying situation for UCU members. 
As we geared up for another picket 
on the Wednesday morning, news 
came through of a ‘landmark deal’ 
between UUK and the UCU under the 
mediation of the Advisory, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Service (Acas). My 
reaction when this news came through 
was naively positive -1 expected that, 
in light of the strike’s success, the 
pensions onslaught had been avoided, 
that the dodgy mathematics of UUK on 
pensions had been undermined and we 
could return to teaching with a victory 
under our belt. 

But a cursory glance soon dispelled 
this view: the deal being offered was an 
utter joke - pensions were now to fall by 
an estimated 35% (instead of the 40% 
cut originally proposed), we were still 
being asked to pay more for less, and 
management would ‘encourage ’ those 
who had been on strike to ... reschedule 
classes, despite many university bosses 
conceding that this was unacceptable! 
On social media and on the picket lines 
the following morning, colleagues 
were simply baffled by the fact that 
the UCU negotiators could go along 
with this - let alone pass it off as an 
‘agreement’ before even consulting the 
members. Was it some kind of clever 
bargaining trick deployed in the dark 
arts of industrial negotiations? Or a way 
of testing the resolve of the members in 
the face of an intransigent employer? 

Well, it seems that UCU president 
Sally Hunt really was of the view that 
reducing a 40% cut to our pensions by 
5% was a good deal. She said: “We 
felt we had reached a point where the 
employers had gone as far as they were 
prepared to go. We wanted members to 
see the progress and branches to make 
a decision.” 

Emergency UCU branch meetings 
took place straight away and motions 
were passed rejecting the deal. The 
hashtag #nocapitulation quickly made 
it onto the top 10 most popular topics 
worldwide on Twitter. At my university 
over 350 members turned up to the 
meeting to reject the deal unanimously. 
We then poured onto the university 
concourse for an impromptu demo in an 
eerily empty campus, chanting, “What 
deal? No deal!” 

At a meeting of the UCU’s higher 
education committee on the same 
day, not a single delegate from the 60 
striking branches voted in favour of 
the proposed agreement - all of them 
told Sally Hunt in detail what their 
members thought of this rotten offer, 
and it was soundly rejected. I am far 
from an expert in industrial relations, 
but it would seem to me that it is quite 
some time since the actions of a union 
leadership which is in the process of 
selling out its members have been so 
speedily defeated by rank-and-file 
members. Yet another sign that what we 
are witnessing is certainly not ‘business 
as usual’. 

In an action that continues to throw 
up surprises and confound expectations, 
it is difficult to say what will come next. 


Most universities are now only a week 
away from the Easter holidays, and 
UUK will certainly be hoping that 
the break will serve to demobilise the 
strike, with the annual ritual of essay 
marking, examinations and huge 
backloads of pastoral and support work 
looming ever larger on the horizon. 
More action is planned (including the 
possibility of refusing to mark exams 
and so on) and it is vital that the union 
continues to recruit and organise for a 
tough battle ahead. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
UUK, university management and 
perhaps even the odd leftwing lecturer, 
one thing has certainly become clear: 
this strike is not simply a run-of-the- 
mill trade union dispute, but appears 
to be assuming a strategic importance 
in the battle for the soul of higher 
education in this country. 

Bill Chesters 
Sheffield 

Unrealistic 

I take issue with the final part of Jack 
Conrad’s article, ‘Against a second 
referendum’ (March 8). 

Here he links the question of 
opposing referendums to two things 
which have bedevilled the history of 
the revolutionary movement. Firstly, 
in 1921-23 the early Communist 
International got the balance 
between the minimum and maximum 
programmes wrong, because it wrongly 
assumed that “the revolution was an 
immediate prospect”. That led to the 
“fiasco” of the German revolution in 
1923, which soon found itself isolated 
and was smashed. 

Secondly, in 1938 Trotsky also 
miscalculated the ‘next period’, 
when he presented the Transitional 
programme to the founding congress 
of the Fourth International, vis-a-vis 
his conviction that capitalism was 
undergoing its “final death agony” 
and that therefore the world revolution 
would triumph in the next few years. 

Jack implies that there was no 
such revolutionary situation, whereas 
I would argue that there was indeed 
a situation of war and revolution 
between 1944 and 1945 - especially 
in countries like Italy and Greece, 
not forgetting the Balkans, China and 
Vietnam; except that the revolution 
was derailed or confined to national 
liberation struggles, given the fact 
that the masses throughout the world 
were still in the grip of Stalinism and 
social democracy. Without the Stalinist 
counterrevolution post-1924, the latter 
would not have lasted as long as it has. 
Therefore, things might have turned 
out differently. 

Jack follows this up by attacking the 
post-1945 ‘transitional method’ adopted 
by the “Trotskyites” as “an attempt to 
trick the working class into taking power 
by defending existing constitutional 
arrangements and narrowly focusing 
on everyday economic demands”. 
On this latter point, he fails to see a 
possible link between transitional 
demands, such as the call for a sliding 
scale of wages or a shortening of the 
working day, and the “call for a workers’ 
government and workers’ control over 
production”, depending on the level of 
the class struggle. (A shorter working 
day with no loss of pay is very relevant 
to today’s conditions.) As far as I can 
recall, in Britain, circa 1972, when the 
dockers were imprisoned and even the 
TUC contemplated calling a general 
strike, the International Marxist Group 
(for all its later sins) did make this link 
in its agitational work. I was living in 
Glasgow at the time and know only too 
well that it was impossible to do any 
political work in the Clyde shipyards 
or the coalfields, etc, because they were 
under the control of the Stalinists - ie, the 
old CPGB - who wanted no such thing! 

But I agree with Jack when he infers 
that revolutionaries must eschew an 
abstract method in favour of a concrete 


approach to events. The latter not only 
change over time, but the parlous 
situation which the working class 
finds itself in today is not just a replay 
of past defeats, because capitalism 
itself is in decline. The organised 
working class is much reduced, its 
consciousness is lower, etc. Therefore, 
if a crisis like 1972 arose in the near 
future, it would be difficult to raise 
demands such as a general strike for 
a “workers’ government”, etc. In this 
regard, Trotsky is finally being proved 
right about his conviction of capitalism 
undergoing its “final death agony”, 
even if this decline did not follow in 
a straight line and is taking longer 
than he envisaged. This was partly 
due to the destruction of the forces 
and relations of production during 
World War II, which led to the long 
post-war boom. But now, in the age 
of neoliberalism and a systemic crisis 
of the system, things look decidedly 
different. It follows that we cannot 
approach programmatic questions in 
an abstract manner. 

In this regard, Jack is wrong to lump 
together the post-1945 Trotskyists as 
a homogenous mass. Similarly, there 
are many individual Trotskyists today, 
such as myself, who strongly object 
to being tarred with the same brush as 
the degenerate Trotskyist grouplets. 
Sadly, they are all that remains of the 
Fourth International. The point here 
is that all revolutionary groups and 
individuals are confronted with the 
same challenge: the fact that we need 
to understand we are now living in a 
period of capitalist decline; therefore, 
how should we adapt to this? By so 
doing, we need to be critical of past 
mistakes, in terms of an understanding 
of the political conjuncture, as well 
as getting the balance right, vis-a-vis 
the minimum/maximum programme. 
So there is no need to throw the baby 
out with the bathwater - ie, Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme. 

This is despite the fact that, in 
1938, Trotsky got the next period 
completely wrong, because he had 
no way of knowing that Stalinism 
would be able to survive an imperialist 
war, let alone maintain its grip on 
the world working class for the next 
few decades. Therefore, in those 
places where the masses did rise 
up in 1944-45, the revolution was 
crushed; thus the question of world 
revolution was removed from the 
historical agenda for the time being. 
Nevertheless, in his section on ‘The 
minimum programme and the TP\ 
Trotsky is correct when he says that 
the task of revolutionaries “consists 
in overcoming the contradiction 
between the maturity of the objective 
revolutionary conditions and the 
immaturity of the proletariat and its 
vanguard”. Therefore, they must “help 
the masses in [their] daily struggle 
to find the bridge between present 
demands and the socialist programme 
of the revolution.” Hence, the need for 
a “system of transitional demands”. 

Consider the section on ‘The picket 
line - defence guards - workers’ militia 
- the arming of the proletariat’. This 
section reflects Trotsky’s revolutionary 
approach to the question in opposition 
to Stalinism and reformism, albeit 
concretely - ie, in the context of the 
workers’ struggles over wages and 
conditions that were going on in the 
USA at the time: “[Here] even during 
‘peaceful’ times, the bourgeoisie 
maintains militarised battalions of 
scabs and privately armed thugs in 
factories ... The politicians of the 
Second and Third Internationals, as 
well as the bureaucrats in the trade 
unions, consciously close their eyes 
to the bourgeoisie’s private army; 
otherwise they could not preserve their 
alliance with it for even 24 hours. The 
reformists systematically implant in 
the minds of the workers the notion 
that the sacredness of democracy is 


best guaranteed when the bourgeoisie 
is armed to the teeth and the workers 
are unarmed. 

“The duty of the Fourth International 
is to put an end to such slavish politics 
once and for all... Only armed workers’ 
detachments, who feel the support of 
tens of millions of toilers behind them, 
can successfully prevail against fascist 
bands ... In connection with every 
strike and street demonstration, it is 
imperative to propagate the necessity 
of creating workers ’ groups for self- 
defence. It is necessary to write this 
slogan into the programme of the 
revolutionary wing of the trade unions 
... beginning with youth groups for 
self-defence, to drill and acquaint them 
with the use of firearms.” 

This is linked to a later section, 
wherein the question of the struggle 
against imperialism is raised. Here 
Trotsky includes slogans which could 
be adapted to today’s conditions, 
when and where appropriate: “Not 
an armaments programme, but a 
programme of useful public works ... 
Military training and arming of workers 
and farmers under the direct control 
of workers’ and farmers’ committees 
... Military schools for the training 
of commanders among the workers, 
chosen by workers’ organisations.” 
This last point is important, because, 
as Jack correctly says, we need to 
organise “an independent working class 
challenge to the existing constitutional 
order”. 

The question cannot be addressed 
abstractly by deferring to the “existing 
constitutional arrangements” - eg, 
the second amendment of the United 
States’ constitution: “A well-regulated 
militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed.” We have to bear in mind the 
fact that today the capitalist system is 
in decline, economically, ideologically 
and socially. 

Therefore, we are living in a society 
which is much more atomised and 
alienated than it was in 193 8. Today we 
have more and more individuals who 
are seriously disturbed psychologically 
and who are likely to behave in a 
violently anti-social way. Yet, in the 
US, there are still no checks on a 
person’s suitability to own a firearm. 
Therefore, even psychotics have the 
right to purchase an assault rifle, which 
is designed for killing as many people 
as possible in the shortest possible time. 
(Hence, it has become the weapon of 
choice for school shooters!). 

Thus, when we consider the question 
of workers’ militias, we have to take 
the question of capitalist decline into 
account as well. We cannot simply 
fetishise existing constitutional rights, 
such as the second amendment. This is 
not just an example of tail-ending; it 
is also unrealistic, as well as a foolish 
position for revolutionaries to take. 
Rex Dunn 
email 

British tanks 

Last Saturday I spoke at the Radical 
Independence Conference in Edinburgh 
in favour of ‘Scottish Ratification 
Referendum 2018’ (or before March 
2019) and I subsequently had a chance 
to read Jack Conrad’s timely article. We 
couldn’t be farther apart. 

The very words, ‘ScotRatRefl8’ are 
anathema for Jack. He has no sympathy 
for ‘Scotland’, because it is nationalist 
and not British. He fails to recognise the 
ratification process for the anti-working 
class Tory Brexit. He claims that for 
communists a ‘referendum’ is beyond 
the pale, perhaps because he fears 
working class people voting on political 
matters will only end badly. 

Scotland voted by 62% to remain in 
the European Union. This, of course, 
has no political meaning for the British. 
Pretend it never happened and roll your 
British tanks over it, as if it is not there. 
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The Scottish people have no right to 
self-detennination and ‘British exit’ 
reminds the forgetful. Don’t forget 
Northern Ireland either. 

There is no article 50 in the British 
unionist constitution, as anti-unionists 
in England keep reminding everybody. 
As Queen Anne said in 1707, this 
Act of Union is forever. There is no 
legal way out of it. It is true Cameron 
gambled that he could defeat the rise 
of Scottish democracy by allowing the 
2014 referendum. He won, only just, 
and kept his job. But not before he had 
made the present queen more than a 
little anxious for her throne. 

After the defeat of 2014 the idea 
of a second independence referendum 
(Indie Ref 2) is for the birds. I have 
taken to calling it TndieReB4’, sadly, 
as I am unlikely to be around in 2034 to 
join in. There is no way after Brexit that 
the British crown will allow Scotland 
to have another indie ref for at least 
20 years. 

Yet Scottish self-determination 
remains a live issue because of Brexit. 
Now the issue is whether Scotland 
can be forced out of the EU against 
its democratic vote to remain. Even 
an intelligent unionist can realise that 
if Brexit ends badly there will be a 
permanent inbuilt grievance that the 
rights of the Scottish people were 
trampled underfoot by English votes, 
combined with the political force of the 
British crown. 

Of course, there is a ratification 
process for the EU treaty. There are 
only three candidates - the British 
crown (ministers, etc), the ‘crown in 
parliament’ (Westminster) or the people 
through a referendum. If Jack rules 
out the latter, then in the real world 
he is choosing by default the crown or 
Westminster. This is why ScotRatRefl8 
is not simply a Scottish issue, but a 
UK-wide RatRef issue. 

I should add for clarity that I do 
not support the slogan of a ‘second 
referendum’, since it implies repeating 
the first one. It is a dangerous 
obfuscation, which will only benefit 
Ukip and the far right by alienating 
that section of the English and Welsh 
working class who were misled into 
voting to leave. I agree with Jack there 
should be no truck whatsoever with the 
nasty, vile and disgusting second EU 
referendum. 

The last point refers to Jack’s 
principled objection to referenda as 
such. His method is to counterpose the 
ideal of socialist democracy to the dirty 
business of bourgeoisie democracy. 
Once the proletariat is in power, there 
will be no need for general elections or 
referenda because life will be pennanent 
voting every day. Set against the real 
capitalist world we live in, socialism 
has no need for any kind of bourgeois 
voting, from dodgy elections to dickey 
referenda. The ‘case’ for boycotting is 
not confined to referenda. 

Workers demand wage increases in 
the fight against poverty pay. Without 
real democracy, workers demand the 
right to vote on this, that and the next 
thing. Nowadays when the council 
decides to bulldoze your estate and 
build mansions for absent Russian 
oligarchs, it has become fashionable to 
demand mini-referenda on the council 
plans. Is there no end to it all? 

Why should working class people, 
the ignorant mob and their friends, the 
great unwashed masses, be allowed to 
interfere in the royal prerogatives of 
crown and parliament? Why should 
they be allowed to vote for or against 
the Tories dirty little Brexit deal? If 
Cameron had taken Kautsky more 
seriously we wouldn’t be in this Brexit 
mess in the first place and he would still 
be prime minister! 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity 

That’s democracy 

In her report of the Campaign for Labour 
Party Democracy annual general meeting, 
Carla Roberts writes of the emergency 
motion moved by Christine Shawcroft 


which sought to remove Pete Willsman 
as CLPD secretary: “The motion was 
ruled out of order (on the basis that it 
was ‘not an emergency’), but it took a 
vote that needed two recounts before 
that decision was accepted.” 

I don’t know if Carla and I were at 
the same meeting, but as chair of the 
morning session I didn’t rule the motion 
out of order. There was doubt about 
its status as an emergency, because 
it sought to reopen nominations well 
after the closing date. Nevertheless, 
I took a vote on whether it should 
be accepted as an emergency, which 
in the circumstances I took to be the 
most democratic method of resolving 
the issue. 

Yes, there were recounts, because 
the tellers’ figures didn’t agree. I am 
sure that you will agree that this is 
also the most democratic method of 
resolving voting numbers. Once the 
numbers agreed, and a majority didn’t 
accept that it was a genuine emergency, 
the motion fell. That may not have 
pleased the Weekly Worker supporters 
who were handing out the motion at 
the door (and so had sight of it before 
I did), but that’s democracy. 

Lizzy AM 
Vice-chair, CLPD 

Lesser evil ism 

What on earth is Gerry Downing on 
about (Letters, March 8)? His letter 
consists mostly of quotes - either 
from myself of from the Morning 
Star - which apparently show that I 
am “third-campist”, because I had 
advocated “the independence of the 
working class” in South Africa. He 
also comments that “those who are 
not able to defend old gains will never 
make new ones”. 

When I received his letter for 
publication, I replied asking him to 
elaborate his position, but he did not 
respond. So we are all left guessing 
about the identity of the two main 
camps in South Africa and why, 
it seems, we must take the side of 
one of them rather than that of the 
working class. Nor do we know which 
particular “gains” he thinks are under 
threat and which of them I am failing 
to defend. 

I am pretty sure comrade Downing 
does not think that the reintroduction 
of apartheid is on the cards, so perhaps 
the very existence of the African 
National Congress as a liberation 
movement is what he is talking about. 
He reminds us that Socialist Fight was 
opposed to the removal of Jacob Zuma 
as ANC leader and state president, so 
maybe it is the Zuma leadership itself 
which symbolised those “gains” - even 
though comrade Downing seems to 
agree that “Zuma was an exceedingly 
corrupt individual”. 

It is also puzzling that he regards 
the replacement of Zuma by Cyril 
Ramaphosa as a significant defeat. In 
reality Ramaphosa represents a form of 
continuity - he was, for the most part, 
Zuma’s loyal deputy president (of the 
ANC from 2012; of South Africa from 
2014). It is true that Ramaphosa is an 
ultra-rich capitalist, but Zuma is hardly 
a humble working class partisan. Yes, 
Ramaphosa was directly involved in 
the 2012 Marikana massacre of 34 
miners, but it was Zuma’s own office 
which was ultimately responsible for 
arming the police with lethal weapons 
and ensuring they were used. 

Can I point out that the call for 
“the independence of the working 
class” is actually linked directly to 
the “concrete steps to take next”. 
Surely it is obvious that the working 
class needs its own party - one that 
is not tied hand and foot to the ANC 
popular front. We should insist that 
working class formations like the 
South African Communist Party and 
Congress of South African Trade 
Unions break with the pro-capitalist 
ANC - not side with the old guard as 
the ‘lesser evil’. 

Peter Manson 
London 


'Marxist theory’ 

Jim Cook objects, as do the other two 
letter-writers in last week’s paper, to 
the Marxist theory of the state being 
applied to explain the persistent 
witch-hunting of anyone who condemns 
Israel’s oppression of the Palestinians 
(Letters, March 8). 

Cook thinks it is no big deal if 
Zionist Jews are disproportionately 
represented in the ruling class of 
imperialist countries, since Hindu 
Indians and overseas Chinese are 
overrepresented in some ruling classes 
also. But this is a cultural quirk of 
little significance, as neither India nor 
China are built entirely on land stolen 
from another people, and overseas/ 
expat bourgeois from these countries 
do not have any equivalent ideology 
of exile, homecoming and refuge that 
justifies active support from overseas 
for such expropriation of another 
people. 

However, there is none so blase as 
Peter Manson in dismissing significant 
facts. He challenged me to give a list 
of imperialist bourgeois politicians 
who had had their careers damaged 
or destroyed, or attempted to be so, 
by the activities of the Israel lobby. 
I gave him eight examples, but that 
is not enough for Manson: he wants 
on-the-record quotes from prominent 
“Jewish individuals” for all of them. 
But all these cases involve an activity 
that is considered reprehensible even 
in bourgeois politics: ‘dirty tricks’, 
and even more contentious, a minority 
trying to coerce part of the majority 
using such methods. 

The CPGB and its fellow travellers 
have not come close to refuting the 
contention that our understanding is 
an application of the Marxist theory 
of the state. Instead of coming up 
with an alternative interpretation of 
the evidence, that they do not deny 
exists, consistent with the Marxist 
theory of the state, they either attack 
Marx’s theory itself implicitly (Moshe 
Machover) or play silly games with 
evidence (Manson). They still cannot 
refute the point that in proscribing 
our view, they proscribed orthodox 
Marxist views from ‘Labour Against 
the Witchhunt’ (sic!). 

Ian Donovan 
Socialist Fight 

Fresh mentality 

Consider this, if you will. In a distinctly 
honourable as well as admirably 
democratic manner, the Weekly Worker 
provides Jim Cook of Reading with 
access to its pages, allocating top slot 
to his letter, where it fully it deserves 
to be. In the very same edition, the 
paper continues with strings of empty 
and cyclical debate - as is a core topic 
of that very same letter. The words 
‘bizarre’ and ‘unfathomable’ jump 
to mind, alongside a sense of utter 
despair! 

Add to this scenario the fact that 
several other published contributions 
have made similar criticisms to those 
offered by Jim Cook, and the only 
conclusion worth drawing must be this: 
enough of the ideologically ‘correct’ 
talk, enough of that self-justifying, 
old-school mentality. 

It’s clear that an element of the 
paper’s readership is looking to see 
growth. Put quite simply, the time has 
come for the Weekly Worker/ CPGB to 
upgrade their thinking. Maybe now 
is that perfect time for an opening up 
of windows and then a throwing back 
of shutters, so as to allow in some 
reinvigorating air. To allow that fresh 
mentality to blow through all theories, 
policies and practices. 

This is how things sit with some 
of your freethinking, fair-minded as 
well as fundamentally supportive 
readers. With those who are solidly 
communistic and therefore always 
asking questions - but never turncoats 
or ever traitors to our general cause. 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 18,5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’s electoral strategy from 
Marx and Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 
4, ‘From revolution to “coup d’etat”: the second duma’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday March 20, 6.30pm: Series of talks on human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘The end of the world? 
Amerindian perspectives on climate change’. Speaker: Rosalyn Bold. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Defend Palestinian women 

Monday March 19, 6pm: Book launch, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, room B202, Brunei building, second floor, London WC1. The 
launch of the new book by Iraqi author, activist and former political 
prisoner Haifa Zangana. 
www.facebook.com/haifa.zangana 

End the witch-hunt 

Tuesday March 20,11am: Lobby of Labour’s national executive 
committee meeting, Southside, 105 Victoria Street, London SW1. 
Wednesday April 25: Lobby of Marc Wadsworth’s NCC disciplinary 
hearing in London. Details to be confirmed. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

The lynching 

Thursday March 22 to Saturday March 24, 7.30pm: One-woman 
play, Theatro Technis, 26 Crowndale Road , London NW1. Starring 
Jackie Walker, chair of Labour Against the Witchhunt, who was falsely 
accused of anti-Semitism and suspended from the Labour Party. 

Tickets (£7 to £10) from: 

www.eventbrite.com/e/the-lynching-tickets-43750469833. 

Drop bass, not bombs 

Friday March 23, 8pm to 4am: Anti-war music night, Total 
Refreshment Centre, 1 Foulden Road, London N16. 

All money raised for Stop the War Coalition: 
www.stopwar.org.uk/index.php/events/ 

national-events/2904-23-march-london-drop-bass-not-bombs-002. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday March 24,1pm: General organising meeting, the Cock 
Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

Socialism and the USA 

Saturday March 24,1pm: Public meeting, Wakefield Labour Club 
(Red Shed), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. Admission free, including 
light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Yorkshire and Humber TUC 

Saturday March 24, 9am to Sunday March 25, 12.30pm: Regional 
conference andAGM, Old Swan Hotel, Swan Road, Harrogate HG1. 
Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk/TUCYorks-AGM2018. 

People’s Assembly for Scotland 

Saturday, March 24,10.30am to 1.30pm: AGM, Unite offices, 145- 
165 West Regent Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Marxism and capitalist economies 

Tuesday March 27, 7pm: Political economy lectures, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37AClerkenwell Green, London EC1. The first in a series of 
lectures from professor Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

For an anti-war government 

Tuesday April 24, 7pm: Public meeting, venue to be confirmed. 
Speakers include Chris Nineham, Stop the War vice-chair. 

Organised by York Against the War: www.stopwar.org.uk/index.php/ 

events/local-stop-the-war-events/2919-24-april-york-why-we-need-an- 

anti-war-govemment. 

Marxism and the rate of profit 

Tuesday April 24, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. Speaker: Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

Going nuclear 

Tuesday March 27,6.30pm: Public meeting, room B102, School 
of Oriental and African Studies, Brunei Gallery, Thornhaugh Street, 
London WC 1. No more new nukes. 

Organised by London Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
www.londoncnd.org. 

No more wars of aggression 

Saturday April 28,1pm: Public meeting, St Anne’s church hall, 
Penparcau Road, Aberystwyth SY23. 

Organised by Ceredigion Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/AberStoptheWar. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Costs of commodification 


Pharmaceutical companies routinely fail to publish negative results of research into new drugs. James 
Linney looks at the case of antidepressants 



Healthcare should not be driven by making money 


T bwards the end of February, The 
Lancet, the world’s best known 
medical journal, published a 
meta-analysis, 1 which aimed to answer 
a question that has caused controversy 
within psychiatry for the past 50 years. 
Namely, do antidepressants work? 2 
In this article I will look briefly at 
some of the limitations of the study; 
but primarily I will aim to show how 
it - and the difficulties in ascertaining 
the usefulness of antidepressants in 
general - is a devastating illustration 
of how the pharmaceutical industry 
influences and deceives the medical 
profession. This is something that has 
consequences for the reliability of all 
evidence-based medicine. 

In reporting this study, the 
mainstream media were pretty 
unanimous in their coverage. 
The stories in The Guardian, The 
Independent and the BBC were 
essentially summed by the headline in 
the Daily Express'. “Antidepressants do 
work and millions more should be on 
them.” 3 This is just another example of 
why you should never rely on the media 
to accurately convey the results of any 
clinical papers. So, before we turn to 
the role of pharmaceutical companies 
in antidepressant research, let us see 
how flaws in the methodology of this 
study actually undermine any such 
conclusions. 

Firstly, it collected information 
from 522 studies of 21 different 
antidepressants, but it limited 
the responses to people using the 
medications for just eight weeks. A 
strange decision, you might think, given 
that in practice most guidelines suggest 
using them for at least six months and 
in most cases they are prescribed for 
much longer - commonly for many 
years. One reason for this might have 
been that there is surprisingly little data 
on long-term effects of antidepressants. 
Of what is available, the main body 
of evidence suggests that, while 
antidepressants can have some short¬ 
term benefits, the longer they are used, 
the less helpful they are - and may 
actually be harmful. The evidence for 
this theory is set out convincingly in 
Robert Whitaker’s book Anatomy of 
an epidemic. 4 Essentially it boils down 
to this: long-term antidepressant use 
alters the constitution of the brain, 
leaving those treated getting less 
benefit and more vulnerable to relapse 
if the medication is stopped. Thus, 
people may soon need higher and 
higher doses and end up going from 
one antidepressant to another, each one 
giving less benefit. 

Secondly, the results of the study 


are presented in a way that falsely 
inflates the positive effects of the 
antidepressants, compared to a placebo 
(a sugar pill). Without getting too 
technical, the main results present 
statistical data using secondary 
outcomes from the studies, not the 
primary data (ie, the measures that 
each trial originally set out to record), 
meaning that the conclusions are 
much less reliable. When we look at 
the primary data, as the authors of this 
study do in their appendix, the results 
reveal much more modest benefits. 

To summarise, the study can only 
tell us that, for most people with 
major depression, antidepressants 
are marginally better than taking a 
placebo after eight weeks. This in 
itself, although not new information, 
is of some usefulness. However, 
presented in the study is another and, 
I would argue, much more significant 
limitation. In analysing all of the 
antidepressant trials, the authors rated 
82% as having a moderate to high 
risk of bias, with 78% of the trails 
being funded by pharmaceutical 
companies, and many of the remainder 
not revealing where their funding came 
from at all. In other words, the vast 
majority of this research was carried 
out by companies with the aim of 
manufacturing a profitable commodity, 
not of improving the treatment of 
people suffering from depression. Of 
course, apologists for capitalism tell us 
that these two things are not mutually 
exclusive, but, by taking a look at how 
antidepressants were developed and the 
role that the pharmaceutical industry 
has had in their promotion, we will be 
able to illustrate some of the harms of 
commodity-based research. 

Exponential 

increase 

I realise that it may come as a surprise to 
many that the question of antidepressant 
effectiveness has not already been 
resolved - especially given the enormous 
number of people who have been 
treated with antidepressants since their 
introduction in the 1960s. Their use has 
increased exponentially since the drug 
company, Eli Lilly, first put Prozac 
(fluoxetine) on the market in 1988. 
In the UK there has been an annual 
increase in the number of antidepressants 
prescribed each year, and more than a 
doubling over the past decade. In 2016 
this equated to 64.7 million prescriptions 
made by the national health service. 5 
In America the numbers are even more 
startling, with the US National Centre 
for Health Statistics reporting that one 


in eight people over 12 years old take 
antidepressants - a rise of 65% over a 
15-year period. 6 

Prozac was initially developed as 
a potential weight loss treatment - a 
use for which it proved inadequate. 
At the time psychiatric drugs were 
not considered to have a high profit 
potential. This was partly due to a 
crisis in psychiatry brought about by 
the use of anti-anxiety medications 
called benzodiazepines. Before 
Prozac, benzodiazepines such as 
Xanax (alprozam) and Valium 
(diazepam) were heavily promoted 
by the pharmaceutical companies as 
a magic bullet for all mood-related 
issues. They particularly targeted 
women for their new ‘happiness pills’ 
(hence their nickname of ‘mother’s 
little helper’) and they promised that a 
few daily doses could cure all anxieties 
and worries. 

Unfortunately, the bubble soon 
burst when it became evident that 
benzodiazepines gave short-term 
sedative effects and anxiety relief, but 
their long-term use resulted in potent 
addiction and increased anxiety. From 
1968 to 1981 Valium was the world’s 
best-selling drug, the legacy of which 
was a huge increase in the number 
of people presenting to hospitals 
with acute withdrawal syndrome and 
worsening anxiety. The reality of 
the ‘happiness pill’ was a miserable 
addiction for millions of people - and 
a whole new story of pharmaceutical 
deception. 

Prozac, was one amongst several, 
very similar ‘selective serotonin 
reuptake inhibitors’ (SSRIs) that were 
developed and promoted as the next big 
miracle psychoactive drugs in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. Serotonin is a 
neurotransmitter that, it was theorised 
(mostly in pharmaceutical companies’ 
promotional booklets), is deficient 
within certain areas of the brain in 
people with depression. The drug 
companies pushed this theory in a big 
way - here was potentially a measurable 
chemical deficiency that could be 
treated and responses measured. And 
so the ‘chemical imbalance’ myth was 
born and it was used (and still is) to 
justify the ever increasing use of SSRIs. 

Depression, the narrative went, was 
now an illness - like, say, diabetes, 
where sufferers simply needed to take 
long-term or even life-long medications 
to keep their brain ‘equalised’. The only 
drawback was that there is no evidence, 
and never was any, to back this theory 
up. But this was not too much of a 
concern to the drug companies, which 
have always spent far more on their 


sales and promotions than they have 
on research. So it was not long before 
SSRIs were some of the most profitable 
drugs ever developed. 

Strategies 

Let us now take a look at some of the 
strategies drug companies have used 
in influencing clinical research and 
subsequently selling these drugs, which are 
still the most prescribed antidepressants 
on the planet. 

Firstly, before anything else, the 
drug companies needed to get their 
drugs licensed and they do not want 
to let anything as petty as seriously 
harmful side effects get in the way. 
Yet, soon after they had hit the market, 
some clinicians started to notice a link 
between SSRIs and increasing thoughts 
of suicide in those taking them. This 
link is documented very thoroughly 
in David Healy’s book, Let them eat 
Prozac. 1 Healy, a professor in psychiatry 
at the University of Cardiff, was one of 
the first to notice that some patients on 
SSRIs soon developed severe agitation 
and suicidal thought - completely out of 
character and proportion to their previous 
symptoms. Drug companies denied that 
this was the case, their defence being that 
any suicidal thoughts were simply a part 
of the disease progression. 

It has subsequently been revealed 
though that from a very early stage they 
were well aware of the potential harmful 
effects of SSRIs, but they simply did 
not publish any of the data. In 2005 a 
leaked Eli Lilly memo, written in 198 9, 
notes a finding of increased suicidality 
in their early Prozac trials. Similarly 
GlaxoSmithKline developed another 
SSRI called Paxil (paroxetine) that it 
marketed to children, and it was later 
also found to have withheld safety 
data from clinicians. After decades of 
campaigning, court cases and hann 
to those taking them, drug companies 
were forced to put a warning on SSRI 
medications, stating that they can 
increase suicide in “people under 25 
years of age”. 

As well as simply burying trials 
that reveal harmful side effects, drug 
companies do not in any case routinely 
publish trials that fail to produce 
positive results (ie, favourable for 
them). Surreally, there is no obligation 
to publish studies that give negative 
results. So drug companies often simply 
carry out multiple similar trials until they 
eventually get favourable results - and 
then publish only these. This practice 
is actually encouraged by medical 
journals, which much prefer to publish 
positive result studies than negative 
ones. As highlighted by Ben Goldacre’s 


very useful book, Bad pharma, in 
2008 a group of researchers wanted to 
check which trials had been published 
for antidepressants that came onto the 
market between 1987 and 2004. They 
found that of 74 studies there was an 
even split between positive and negative 
results. As Goldacre states, 

... Thirty-seven of the positive 
trials - all but one - were published 
in full, often with much fanfare. But 
the trials with negative results had a 
very different fate: only three were 
published. Twenty-two were simply 
lost to history, never appearing 
anywhere. 8 

These are just a couple of ways that 
phannaceutical companies have manipulated 
research into antidepressants. They give 
us a hint as to why, more than 40 years 
after they first started being prescribed, 
and although they are now being given 
to millions more people every year, we 
still do not have a complete picture as 
to how useful they are - or how harmful 
they may be in the long term. 

My point is not that antidepressants 
do not work - the limited evidence we 
have suggests that they can be a useful 
tool in treating some patients with 
major depression. But the legacy of 
decades of pharmaceutical companies 
promoting these medications, whilst 
simultaneously manipulating and 
withholding research, is that they 
are massively over-prescribed, 
unnecessarily putting people at risk of 
harm and distracting us from the real 
causes of, and appropriate treatments 
for, depression. 

The story of the development 
and promotion of antidepressant 
medications contains within it a thread 
that runs through all scientific research: 
namely, the destructive consequences of 
commodification • 

Notes 

1. A meta-analysis attempts to gather data from 
many different studies with common primary 
measures in an attempt to get a more statistically 
accurate result. 

2. A Cipriani, TA Furukawa et al ‘Comparative 
efficacy and acceptability of 21 antidepressant 
drugs for the acute treatment of adults with major 
depressive disorder: a systematic review and 
network meta-analysis’ The Lancet February 21. 

3. www.express.co.uk/life-style/health/922423/ 
depression-news-antidepressants-drugs-work- 
study-oxford-university-UK-mental-health. 

4. R Whitaker Anatomy of an epidemic New York 
2015. 

5. www.theguardian.com/society/2017/jun/29/ 
nhs-prescribed-record-number-of-antidepressants- 
last-year. 

6. www.cdc.gov/nchs/products/databriefs/db283. 
htm 

7. D Healy Let them eat Prozac New York 2004. 

8. B Goldacre Bad pharma London 2012, p20. 
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ISRAEL 


Racist by definition 

Tony Greenstein explains why Israel’s government is introducing a Jewish nation-state law 


T he idea of a Jewish democratic 
state is a fiction much loved by 
the Zionist left. According to 
the 2013 Democracy Index, 74.8% of 
Israeli Jews believe that Israel can be 
both Jewish and democratic, whereas 
only one-third of Israeli Arabs believe 
this. 1 

This definition is implanted in 
the nearest equivalent to Israel’s 
constitution, the Basic Law 1985, 
which stipulates that an election list 
cannot participate in elections to 
the knesset if their goals or actions 
include “negation of the existence 
of the state of Israel as a Jewish and 
democratic state”. 

According to a survey commissioned 
by the Jewish National Fund, in 
reaction to the decision of the supreme 
court that it was illegal to refuse to 
allocate land to someone because they 
are not Jewish, over 80% of Israeli Jews 
preferred the definition of Israel as a 
Jewish state, rather than as a state of 
all its citizens. 2 

This is the backdrop to the speech 
by Israel’s ‘justice’ minister, Ayelet 
Shaked, at the Congress on Judaism 
and Democracy in February. Shaked 
is a member of Habayit HaYehudi/ 
Jewish Home - a far-right religious 
settlers party - and someone who 
has effectively advocated the genocide 
of the Palestinians. 3 Shaked sees it as 
her mission to move the courts and 
Israeli society away from western 
notions of ‘universal values’ and 
‘human rights’ and towards Zionist 
ideals. What matters are Jewish rights 
in a Jewish state. 

Shaked articulated the case for the 
Jewish nation-state law, which spells 
out that Israel is a state of its Jewish 
citizens, not all its citizens. That is the 
foundation stone on which Israel as 
an apartheid society rests. An ethno- 
nationalist state represents a particular 
ethnicity, not all its citizens or those 
who reside within its borders. It is by 
definition a racist state. 

Shaked raised the spectre of “a kind 
of creeping conquest from Africa”. This 
fear of hordes of non-Jewish migrants, 
posed in apocalyptic terms of 
“conquest” by a whole continent, 
represents the racist siege mentality of 
proponents of the racial state. Losing 
the Jewish demographic majority is 
the greatest fear of Israel’s rulers and 
the Zionist movement, because it lays 
bare the undemocratic reality lying at 
the heart of the Israeli state’s existence. 
That is why the ‘demographic question’ 
governs the policies and actions of 
Israel. The desire for racial purity and 
with it domination, is what ties Israel’s 
Jewish working class to its ruling class. 

According to Shaked, Israel as a 
Jewish state must accord the Arabs 
civil, but not national, rights. In 
most states citizenship and national 
rights are coterminous, even when 
there are national minorities within 
an overarching nationality. So, for 
example, all residents in Spain are 
Spanish, although within Spain’s 
borders there are Spaniards, Catalans 
and Basques. All have equal rights 
individually, even though the rights 
of Catalans and Basques as distinct 
nationalities are circumscribed and 
subordinate to the greater Spanish 
nationality. But in Israel there is no 
overarching Israeli nationality. It is 
clear that one nationality - the Jewish 
nationality - is superior to and favoured 
over all others. There are many other 
nationalities, but none of them have 
full citizenship rights. 

But what in practice does it mean 



African migrants in Israel fight against moves to deport them 


to say, as Shaked does, that Arabs 
should have only civil rights? In fact 
it is a deliberate smokescreen. What 
are termed Israeli Jewish national 
rights are in fact the individual rights 
accorded to Jews in accordance with 
Jewish racial supremacy. The failure 
to recognise an Arab or Palestinian 
nationality on equal terms to a Jewish 
nationality means that the individual 
rights of Arabs and Palestinians are 
that much less. 

Shaked’s aims and desires 
are nationalist, not national - in the 
same way as the Nazis were expressing 
Gennan nationalist or Volk politics, 
not those of German nationalism. The 
same was true of Polish, Hungarian and 
Romanian nationalists. Their angst was 
directed against other nationalities on 
racial grounds. So it is too in Israel. 

Jewish racial superiority in Israel 
results in segregation in most areas of 
life. It means that the individual rights 
of Israeli Arabs are inferior to those 
of Israeli Jews in almost every area of 
life. Israeli Jewish ‘national’ rights are 
therefore, by definition, racist. 

This is expressed, for example, 
in the differing levels of poverty in 
Israel. Whilst 30.3% of children in 
Israel lived in poverty at the end of 
2015, the difference between Arab and 
Jewish children was vast. One-fifth 
of Jewish children were poor, but the 
figure for Arab children was some 
two-thirds , 4 Whilst poverty decreased 
between 2014 and 2015 for Israeli 
families overall, amongst Arab families 
the poverty rate increased from 52.6% 
in 2014 to 53.3% in 2015, while the rate 
among Arab children increased from 
63.5% in 2014 to 65.6% in 2015. 5 

Justifications 

There is no end of justifications 
for Zionism’s racism. According 
to Shaked, it is not offensive to 
talk of “ Judaising the Galilee”, 
orNegev or Jerusalem. What 
this means is seen in the 
demolition of the Bedouin 
village of Umm al-Hiran 
in January 2017, where a 
schoolteacher was murdered 
during the eviction. It means 
the demolition of other 
‘unrecognised’ 
villages in 
order to 
replace 
them with 


Jewish towns and villages. It means 
ensuring that any majority of Arabs in 
a given region is ‘thinned out’ by Jews. 
Judaisation is no different in principle 
from the Nazi deJewification. 

Shaked complains that people in 
official circles are not being honest 
about the reason for the Jewish nation¬ 
state bill: “The state did not defend 
the law for national demographic 
reasons,” she said. “It claimed only 
security reasons.” One can understand 
why she is upset: Shaked wants the 
racism to be upfront, not hidden behind 
euphemisms. What she is saying is, 
‘Let us not pretend that the reason for 
discrimination is security, when we 
know that is a lie. Let us be honest and 
say it is because a Jewish state means a 
Jewish majority and Jewish privilege. ’ 

And just in case the meaning has 
not sunk in, she makes it crystal clear: 
“The state should say that there is 
place to maintain the Jewish majority 
even if it violates rights.” If the price 
of a Jewish majority means racism 
and an infringement of the rights of 
its minority Arab citizens, then so be 
it. In other words, Israel is the kind of 
democracy in which it is impossible 
for Jews to be anything other than a 
majority. 

Shaked concedes that “there is an 
advantage to democracy”, but argues 
that “it must be balanced”. In other 
words, whilst ‘democracy’ is good 
for PR reasons, it has its limits. How 
can you ‘balance’ democracy? It is 
like pregnancy: you either have it or 


you do not. Shaked is saying that if 
Zionism and a Jewish state can be 
preserved democratically with a Jewish 
majority, then fine. But if maintaining 
a Jewish majority cannot be done 
democratically, then it must be done 
undemocratically. 

We only need to look back to 1948, 
when Israel was created. The problem 
then was that, even when the United 
Nations recognised it as a Jewish state, 
there was rough parity in the population 
of Jews and Arabs - about 600,000 
each. The solution that was chosen in 
order to create a Jewish state was to 
drive 85% of the Arabs out through 
the use of terror. 

Shaked makes clear her worries that, 
although universal human rights are 
enshrined in Israel’s court judgements 
(in fact that is not true), what she terms 
“Jewish values” are not. For Shaked 
these “Jewish values” are the values of 
racial domination. In essence they are 
a euphemism for Jewish supremacy. 
What worries her is that the emphasis 
has been on universal, rather than 
on racial and ethnic Jewish, rights. I 
disagree that this is the case in Israel, 
but for a fascist any concession to the 
minority is one too many: 

In our laws there are universal values, 
rights, already enshrined in a very 
serious way. But the national and 
the Jewish values are not enshrined. 
Over the past 20 years, there has 
been more of a focus on rulings over 
universal values and less over the 
Jewish character of the state. 

Notice how Shaked contrasts universal 
values against what she calls the “Jewish 
character” of the state. Universal values 
apply regardless of colour, ethnicity, 
etc - for example, they would suggest 
that anyone, regardless of ethnicity, can 
rent a piece of land or property - whereas 
“Jewish values” by definition only 
apply to Jews. 

Shaked is honest about equality. 
She does not like it, so it will not 
feature in the new Jewish nation-state 
bill. Why? Because: 

Israel is a Jewish state. It isn’t a 
state of all its nations. That is, equal 
rights to all citizens, but not equal 
national rights. 

That is because “the word ‘equality’ is 
very general” and courts could take it 



“very far” - god forbid. And she makes 
it crystal clear that there are limits to 
equality under the law, because “There 
are places where the character of the 
state of Israel as a Jewish state must be 
maintained and this sometimes comes 
at the expense of equality.” Of course, 
Shaked is too modest to spell out the 
areas where equality must be sacrificed 
to Jewish ethnic domination, but we 
can guess. 

Inherently racist 

What she is arguing for makes absolutely 
clear the accuracy of what anti-Zionists 
have argued foryears: Zionism is inherently 
racist, it is a form of Jewish supremacy 
and it is the ideology of racial exclusivity. 
Shaked, unlike her Israeli Labor Party 
opponents, is at least being honest. These 
arguments echo a speech Shaked made 
a year ago when she said: “Zionism 
should not - and I’m saying here that it 
will not - continue to bow its head to a 
system of individual rights interpreted in a 
universal manner.” Translated, this means 
that universal rights - such as equality 
before the law, equality between people 
of different racial or ethnic origin, and 
non-discrimination - must be sacrificed 
on the altar of the Jewish supremacy 
inherent in Zionism. 

And, in case there were any 
doubt, Shaked refers specifically to 
the Kadan case in 2000, in which the 
supreme court ruled that the Jewish 
National Fund could not discriminate in 
selling or leasing land to non-Jews. This 
ruling was opposed not only by Likud, 
but also by much of the Israeli Labor 
Party. The reason, as Shaked freely 
admits, is “Whether it’s all right for a 
Jewish community to, by definition, be 
only Jewish -1 want the answer to be, 
‘Yes, it’s all right’.” 

In other words, racially pure Jewish 
settlements inside Israel proper are 
perfectly acceptable to her. Again, if 
there were any doubt, she refers to the 
Family Unification Law (which like 
any Orwellian law stands for the exact 
opposite - it is really the Family Division 
Law). Non-Jews - ie, Arabs - do not 
have the right to bring in their marriage 
partner from, say, the West Bank or an 
Arab country, while a Jew can bring in 
whomsoever s/he wants. Shaked worries 
that the supreme court only upheld 
that by six votes to five and quotes 
approvingly the words of a former judge 
that Israel is “not a utopian state”. Well, 
racial equality in Israel might be utopian, 
but in most of the world it is taken for 
granted, at least on paper. 

In conclusion, the Jewish nation-state 
bill is fundamentally racist. It removes 
recognition of Arabic as an official 
language and lays the basis for an open 
acknowledgement that Israel is a Jewish 
supremacist state. Yet despite this Israel 
describes itself as the only democracy 
in the Middle East. 

We should at least welcome Shaked’s 
honesty. Unlike her hypocritical 
Labor Zionist opponents, she at least 
admits that Zionism and equality 
are incompatible and that a Jewish 
democratic state is an oxymoron • 

Notes 

1. https.V/en.idi.org.il/media/5112/2013- 
democracy-index-main-fmdings.pdf. 

2. www.kkl-jnf.org/about-kkl-j nf/kkl-j nf-id/ 
j ewish-people-land. 

3. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/ali- 
abunimah/israeli-lawmakers-call-genocide- 
palestinians-gets-thousands-facebook-likes. 

4. www.haaretz.com/israel-news/.premium- 
30-of-israeli-children-living-in-poverty-report- 
claims-1.5486539. 

5. www.jpost.com/Israel-News/More-than-1 -in- 
5-Israelis-live-in-poverty-highest-in-developed- 
world-475444. 
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LABOUR 


Momentum’s loose cannon 

Why did Jon Lansman withdraw from the race to become Labour’s new general secretary? Carla 
Roberts of Labour Party Marxists looks for answers 



J on Lansman might have with¬ 
drawn his candidacy for Labour 
Party general secretary, but the 
charade continues. 

In his statement, tweeted on March 
10, Lansman assures us that he is 
withdrawing “with my aims fulfilled” 
and in order “to focus on my role on the 
NEC”. 1 You see, all he ever wanted was 
to “open up the contest”. Apparently, he 
had “a number of party members get in 
touch to let me know they are applying 
for the role.” Therefore, “I reiterate 
my call for Labour Party members, 
especially women, with talent and 
experience to consider submitting an 
application.” He says that now the 
party “must draw a clear line between 
our renewed and reinvigorated mass- 
membership party and previous eras of 
command and control, where the views 
of members and affiliates were too 
often ignored”. Because he had put in 
his nomination, “NEC members have 
begun a productive, comradely debate 
about the future of the party”. 

So much bullshit - where do you 
start? 

Firstly, there already was a woman 
with “talent and experience” running 


for the position, even before Lansman 
declared his candidacy. She is called 
Jennie Formby. 

Secondly, we do not believe for a 
minute that Lansman was just standing 
to inspire others to follow suit. Nothing 
quite says to a woman ‘Come and apply 
for this job’ better like the leader of a 
mass organisation with excellent access 
to the mainstream media going for it 
himself! Still, Owen Jones seemed to 
believe Lansman: 

Bennism holds party democracy to 
be sacred, and on a point of principle 
Lansman believes important positions 
should be open and contested. Rather 
than seeking conflict with Unite, 
above all else Lansman is standing 
to open up the contest. 2 

That says more about Owen’s trajectory 
towards politically naive La-La-Land 
than it does about Lansman. He clearly 
wanted the job - there is no doubt about it. 

Thirdly, who are the other 
candidates that Lansman managed to 
inspire through his action? There is a 
certain Paul Hilder, 3 a very managerial 
type of candidate who avoids talking 


Jeremy Corbyn, John McDonnell and Jennie Formby 
must stop the witch-hunt and reinstate all who have 
been expelled or suspended 

Jon Lansman says he wants female candidates. Two 
problems: there already was a female candidate, 
and Jon you are male 



politics - but seems to have vast 
experience in all sorts of sectors and 
roles, particularly in self-promotion. 
He previously tried for the general 
secretary position in 2011, so that one 
is not down to Lansman. 

The only other female candidate 
who has - very quietly - thrown her 
hat in the ring is someone called Maria 
Carroll. On March 11 she tweeted that 
Jon Lansman “is encouraging members 
to apply and I am inspired to apply. So 
I’m seeking your views here.” 4 She 
has been outspoken against aspects of 
the witch-hunt based on trumped-up 
charges of anti-Semitism and is no doubt 
serious. But we would have advised her 
not to stand. As we go to press, no other 
candidates have emerged, so Lansman’s 
talk about others applying as a result of 
the contest being ‘ opened up’ by himself 
seems to have been a little inaccurate. 

Fourthly, thanks to the media’s 
interest in the left tearing chunks 
out of each other, we got a glimpse 
of the “debate about the future 
of the party” among members of 
the national executive committee 
following Lansman’s candidacy. It 
could be described with a lot of different 
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adjectives, but Lansman’s “productive” 
and “comradely” are certainly not 
among them! 

Not only did John McDonnell come 
out publicly for Fonnby in order to put 
pressure on Lansman not to run: Jeremy 
Corbyn was said to have called him 
twice before he finally relented. And we 
have heard talk of other, rather heated 
phone calls that current and former NEC 
members made to Lansman. 

Fifth, had Lansman indeed been 
chosen as general secretary, his place 
on the NEC would have been taken by 
rightwinger Eddie Izzard (runner-up in 
the constituency labour party section). 
So much for his “focus on the NEC”, 
where pro-Corbyn members only have 
a very slight majority (21 to 17). If 
somebody is on holiday or falls ill (or 
disagrees!), that majority is in serious 
jeopardy. 

Democracy a la 
Momentum 

Lastly and most absurdly is Lansman’s 
claim to have done it all for the rights of 
ordinary Labour Party members - and 
his desire to put an end to the “era of 
command and control”. Owen Jones 
must be pretty much the only person 
on the planet who seems to believe that 
one. Apparently, Lansman’s “lifelong 
obsession is creating a grassroots-led 
party, and a democratisation agenda 
taken to its logical conclusion may 
well face moments of opposition from 
both union hierarchies and Loto” (the 
leader of the opposition’s office). Pass 
the sick bucket. 5 

Do we really need to remind Jones 
that Lansman simply abolished all 
democratic decision-making structures 
and imposed his own constitution 
on Momentum during the infamous 
Lansman coup of January 10 2017? 
A few weeks ago, he got rid of 
Momentum’s youth wing in a similar 
way. A rather unusual “democratisation 
agenda”. 

As if to prove the point, Momentum 
is currently engaged in a fake- 
democratic decision-making process 
over its submissions to the Corbyn 
Review. It really sums up the way 
Lansman operates. 

To begin with, he asked Momentum 
members to put forward their own 
ideas. When it transpired that concrete 
proposals (pushed by Labour Against 
the Witchhunt) to end the purge of 
leftwingers were doing very well, 
leading the field with the most 
‘backers’, he mysteriously managed to 
‘inspire’ over 60 members to go online 
at 11.30pm on the day submissions 
closed. And, hey presto, his own lame 
proposal to slightly tweak the trigger 
ballot (as a safe alternative to the 
mandatory reselection of parliamentary 
candidates) won! 6 Incidentally, had 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
helped to push LAW’S proposal on 
the witch-hunt, rather than submit its 
own a few days before voting ended, 
Lansman might have struggled to 
win. But the AWL, sectarian to a fault, 
insisted on an almost identical set of 
proposals - minus all references to the 
anti-Semitism witch-hunt, which, of 
course, it implicitly supports. 

In any case, the LAW and AWL 
proposals combined had far more 
backers than any of the other 120. But 
that is not the reason that Lansman 
picked up on one point contained 
within both proposals for the last round 
of ‘online voting’. The reason for him 
asking Momentum members a question 
on rule 2.1.4.B is simply that he also 
wants to see it reformed. However, 
while the LAW and AWL proposals 
called on the Labour Party to delete 
the first part of rule 2.1.4.B, Lansman 
simply wanted to tighten it. 

Under this witch-hunter’s rule, 
which automatically bars from 
membership anybody “who joins 
and/or supports a political organisation 
other than an official Labour group 
or unit of the party”, dozens, if not 
hundreds, of Marxists and socialists 


have been auto-expelled from the 
party, including supporters (or alleged 
supporters) of the AWL, Socialist 
Appeal and Labour Party Marxists. 

So in his online questionnaire put 
to all Momentum members, Lansman 
stripped our proposals of all context 
- and managed to turn it around, so 
it would actually lead to the opposite 
outcome of that intended by LAW and 
the AWL: 

Labour’s rulebook says membership 
of organisations other than the Labour 
Party can make people ineligible 
for membership, but the wording 
is imprecise. It should be clarified 
that this applies only to organisations 
whose objectives or methods are 
clearly incompatible with Labour’s. 

Lansman’s proposal will do nothing 
to end such auto-exclusions. After 
all, you will just need to show that 
Socialist Appeal or LPM are in favour of 
"Marxism” or “revolution” or even just 
opposed to the “market economy”. The 
latter formulation was used in court to 
uphold the expulsion of Socialist Appeal 
supporter Jack Halinski-Fitzpatrick, when 
Labour’s barristers ‘proved’ that SA’s 
programme was incompatible with that 
of the party. Apparently, being sceptical 
of the “market economy” puts you in a 
direct clash with the party’s adherence 
to the “dynamism of the market” in the 
Blairite clause IV. 7 

In reality, there is actually no such 
rule in the party’s constitution - yet. 
Clearly, in this case, the Labour Party’s 
bureaucrats found a sympathetic 
judge. A rule dealing with issues of 
programmatic “incompatibility” refers 
only to organisations that want to 
affiliate to the party - which, clearly, 
Socialist Appeal was not doing at the 
moment. This is about an individual’s 
party membership. 

So Lansman’s refonned rule would, 
if anything, give the bureaucrats in 
the compliance unit more power to 
witch-hunt leftwing activists. 

Momentum’s questionnaire 
also proves once again that online 
‘referenda’ or online voting on complex 
political issues only appear democratic. 
It all depends on who asks the question 
and to what purpose. Clearly, as with so 
many referenda, answering Lansman’s 
question with either a straightforward 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ was highly unsatisfactory. 

However, as expected, his proposal 
won the day. Momentum has now 
reported that question 4 of 15 - “Should 
Momentum campaign for this rule 
change to clarify the eligibility for 
membership of people who support 
organisations other than the Labour 
Party?” - received 3,183 ‘yes’ votes 
(84%), while only 308 said ‘no’ (8%) 
and 296 abstained (7%). 8 

Truth of the matter 

But back to Lansman’s application for 
general secretary. Why did he withdraw? 
The man clearly wanted the job - he 
wanted it so badly that he even risked 
falling out with Jeremy Corbyn over 
it. The short answer is: he messed up. 

He had hoped to peel away support 
from Jennie Formby by appealing 
both to the right through critiquing the 
unions and to the soft left, by presenting 
himself as some sort of champion of 
members’ rights. 

Well, it blew up in his face, big 
time. He could not keep all his different 
tactical plates spinning. The man 
does seem to suffer from a serious 
case of over-inflated ego and a sense 
that everything he touches will turn 
to gold. But critiquing the unions, 
while simultaneously relying on union 
delegates on the NEC to vote for 
him was, to say the least, a high-risk 
strategy. At worst, pretty stupid. 

Lansman also did not seem to take 
into account the fact that his allies 
on the NEC might not be as easily 
controlled as the membership of 
Momentum. One of the main reasons 
for his withdrawal can probably be 
summed up in two words: Christine 


Shawcroft. Or, more precisely, her 
outburst on Facebook: “It is time to 
support disaffiliation of the unions 
from the Labour Party.” 

Lansman and Momentum quickly 
tried to disassociate themselves from 
her angry and inane remark, 9 but it 
did not help that the rest of her (very 
rare) online comments were focused 
on praising Lansman. Combined with 
his own suggestion that the general 
secretary should be elected by members 
and his publicly stated “dissatisfaction 
that the role should be chosen behind 
closed doors by Labour’s NEC, which 
in practice would mean a deal struck 
between major trade unions for their 
preferred candidate”, 10 this indicates 
that Shawcroft probably thought she 
was doing Lansman a favour and was 
acting in his interest. 

Well, she did not. All hell broke 
loose and pretty much every left 
organisation felt the need to issue 
statements in defence of the union 
link. We hear that union after union 
got on the phone to Lansman and 
Corbyn, demanding to know what 
on earth he was playing at. The tacit 
support of some rightwing unions for 
Lansman - as their best hope to stop 
Jennie Fonnby - quickly evaporated 
after Shawcroftgate. Lansman had to 
withdraw for the simple reason that he 
did not want to be seriously humiliated 
in the NEC vote on March 20. 

And he may have just managed 
to ruin his political career in the 
process. For example, can Corbyn 
and Seumas Milne continue to rely on 
this man to deliver the required votes 
at conference? Last year, Momentum 
managed to text delegates ‘live’ with 
voting instructions, swinging quite 
a few decisions. But Lansman has 
proved to be a loose cannon. Yes, one 
with well over 200,000 pro-Corbyn 
members on his database. But still, 
Jennie Formby would be well advised 
to work out alternative methods of 
engaging directly with the ‘Corbyn 
army’, many of whom do not yet attend 
Labour meetings. 

The witch-hunt 
continues 

In reality, of course, the union link was 
never really under threat. We have never 
heard Lansman (or Shawcroft) publicly 
complaining about the role of the unions 
before his ill-considered candidacy. It is 
unlikely they have only now found out 
that even the representatives of leftwing 
unions tend to vote against individual 
Labour Party members on disciplinary 
questions. They knew, but they chose 
to tell us about it now, in the context of 
Lansman’s candidacy. 

Clearly, Shawcroft was very upset 
when the NEC disputes panel - now 
chaired by her - did not follow her 
advice to dismiss all cases brought 
before it by the unelected bureaucrats 
of the compliance unit (they still operate 
under the instructions of Iain McNicol, 
who remains in post until March 20). 
It decided by a clear majority to refer 
three cases to the national constitutional 
committee (NCC), which has a robust 
rightwing majority and clearly makes 
politically biased judgments. Even Ann 
Black admits that this committee is 
“seen as increasingly politicised”, as she 
writes in her latest NEC report. Bizarrely 
though, she thinks that is a bad thing only 
because it leads to a lack of complaints, 
as “members [are] reluctant to come 
forward”. 

Yes, that is exactly the main problem 
in the Labour Party at the moment, isn’t 
it? Too few members are being fingered 
to the compliance unit! In November 
2016, Christine Shawcroft reported 
that there had been 11,000 complaints 
against Labour Party members since 
Corbyn’s election the previous year, 
“as well-resourced rightwing hit squads 
scented a golden opportunity and began 
trawling through known Corbynistas’ 
Facebook and Twitter accounts”. 11 There 
must have been thousands, if not tens 
of thousands, more since then - though 


no official figures have been published. 

To further underline how wrong it was 
for Ann Black ever to have been featured 
on the slate of the Grassroots Centre Left 
Alliance, her report then goes on to praise 
McNicol for having “continued” a “trend 
towards neutrality and fairness to those of 
all factions and of none”. Needless to say, 
Jon Lansman supported this GCLA slate 
uncritically until very recently. 

Shawcroft knows, of course, that, 
once a member is suspended and referred 
to the highly political NCC, he or she has 
little chance of getting a fair hearing. She 
quite rightly wants the NEC to deal with 
all disciplinary cases. But it seems that all 
union reps on the NEC - even those from 
pro-Corbyn unions - take a cowardly 
approach. For each complaint, the 
apparatchiks working for the compliance 
unit prepare a report for the NEC disputes 
panel containing the allegations. Handily, 
the top page of each file (there are 
sometimes dozens of them at every 
meeting) contains a “recommendation 
on further action”. 

Rather than investigate or challenge 
these recommendations, it appears 
that Jennie Formby and the other 
leftwing union delegates on the NEC 
automatically vote in accordance with 
that recommendation. 

Critical support 

Jennie Formby (and other leftwing 
union delegates) clearly deserve to be 
taken to task over their behaviour on 
the NEC. In the most recent cases that 
got Shawcroft so riled up, it appears 
Formby ‘absented herself’ when it 
came down to the vote that decided to 
send three disputed cases to the NCC. 

That is why we in LPM agree with 
Labour Against the Witchhunt, which 
thinks that Formby should only be 
given “critical support” by the left: 

LAW critically supports Formby for 
the job. We are concerned about her 
record on Labour’s NEC, where it 
appears she has, as recently as last week, 
failed to oppose the witch-hunting 
of Jeremy Corbyn supporters by 
rightwingers, who have weaponised 
false claims of anti-Semitism, despite 
Formby herself being the target of 
such smears. Nobody in the Labour 
Party can truly be a socialist if they 
support the purge and that includes 
the future general secretary. 

Formby might have been trying to 
play it safe before the March 20 NEC 
meeting, which will decide on the new 
general secretary. But her behaviour is 
worrying - and a sign perhaps that her 
likely appointment will not lead to a 
swift change of direction, when it comes 
to the witch-hunt against leftwingers in 
the party. We also note press reports, 
according to which “senior backers of 
Jennie Fonnby are trying to reassure 
party staff that there are no planned 
overhauls, should she secure the job”. 12 

Thanks to Tony Blair, of course, most 
staff are now on short-tenn contracts 
and do not have to be dismissed should 
they no longer be required. They simply 
might not get rehired. Others do not 
quite seem to trust Formby’s peace 
offering and are jumping ship before 
they are pushed. For example, Emilie 
Oldknow, Labour’s executive director 
for governance, membership and party 
services (which includes disciplinary 
processes, suspensions and expulsions), 
has just announced that she is leaving 
her post in the summer. Excellent news. 

Naturally, Iain McNicol has been 
a key player in the ongoing civil war. 
But he is not acting alone. The right 
is still in control of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the bureaucracy. For 
the last seven years, McNicol has been 
in charge of hiring and firing the 200 
staff working for the party. No doubt, 
he was politically biased when doing 
so. And we hope Jennie Formby will 
be too! 

Glyn Seeker 

Take the most recent case of Glyn 
Seeker. On March 7, the secretary of 


Jewish Voice for Labour received a letter 
informing him of his “administrative 
suspension” from the Labour Party, because 
of “allegations relating to comments on 
social media that may be anti-Semitic”. 
The letter, signed by “Sam Matthews, 
head of disputes”, states that McNicol 
had “determined to use powers delegated 
to him ... subject to the approval of the 
next meeting of the NEC.” 13 

As it turns out, the suspension was 
based on Seeker’s ‘crime’ of being part 
of the Facebook group, Palestine Live, 
which has achieved some fame in recent 
days for having counted a certain Jeremy 
Corbyn among its former ‘members’. 
The pro-Zionist blogger, David Collier, 
sent the Labour Party a dossier of over 
250 pages, which contain ... fuck all. 
Some members of the group had posted 
dodgy links. Like people do every day 
on every single Facebook group. 

Incredibly, without any kind of 
research themselves, most newspapers 
reprinted parts of the report, as if it was 
a scientific document. Tony Greenstein 
has done a good job exposing Collier 
as the vile blogger, “Gnasher Jew”. 14 
But even after days of splashing this 
non-story across various newspapers, 
neither Jeremy Corbyn nor Glyn Seeker, 
nor any other of the Labour members 
suspended for belonging to that group 
were found to have posted anything even 
vaguely anti-Semitic. It was just another 
weapon in the ongoing campaign to 
smear Corbyn and his supporters. 

After five days in which Labour 
members and branches vocally 
protested against comrade Seeker’s 
suspension, Sam Matthews was forced 
to lift it, “because it would not be in the 
party’s interest to pursue disciplinary 
action in relation to this matter”. 15 
There is no apology - not even a 
withdrawal of the accusation of anti- 
Semitism. Just like in the case of the 
expulsion of Moshe Machover, which 
was quickly rescinded, it appears that 
the NEC overruled McNicol, who 
seems to want to cause as much damage 
as possible until the very last moment. 
But what about Sam Matthews? His 
letter to Seeker clearly exposes his 
political loyalties. 

Also, compare comrade Seeker’s 
treatment to that of Jeremy Newmark 
- until recently chair of the Jewish 
Labour Movement. Despite the JLM 
calling in the police to investigate 
allegations of fraud under Newmark’s 
watch, he remains untouched by the 
compliance unit, because, we are 
told, his behaviour in an organisation 
affiliated to the Labour Party is a 
“private matter”. 

Rightwingers like Sam Matthews 
should follow their masters, McNicol 
and Oldknow, to the door marked ‘exit’ • 
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ITALY 


Triumph of right populism 

Election marks the worst ever performance of the post-World War II left, writes Toby Abse 



T he Italian general election on 
March 4 demonstrated that the 
wave of xenophobic, rightwing 
populism that has dominated the 
politics of the western world since 
June 2016 is not confined to the UK 
and USA, or to the central/eastern 
European states within the EU. 

The complacency of the western 
European bourgeois liberal 
establishment after the relative failure 
of Geert Wilders in the Netherlands 
and Marine Le Pen in France and the 
ultimate success of Angela Merkel’s 
lengthy efforts to revive a ‘grand 
coalition’ as a barrier against the far- 
right populists of the AfD in Germany, 
has been totally shattered by the 
advance of the Movimento Cinque 
Stelle (Five Star Movement - M5S) 
and the Lega in Italy. Italy is one of 
the three main founding countries of 
the European Economic Community/ 
European Union, and developments 
there clearly have a far greater weight 
than the outcomes of elections in 
Hungary, Poland or even Austria. 

The parliamentary arithmetic means 
that the European establishment’s first 
choice - a German-style grand coalition 
of the Partita Democratico (PD), Silvio 
Berlusconi’s Forza Italia and their 
respective minor allies - would only have 
225 seats in the Chamber of Deputies: 
well short of the 316 required for an 
overall majority. After they realised that 


a grand coalition was probably not on 
the cards, the European Commission, 
together with the European People’s 
Party 1 , belatedly began to hope that 
a Forza Italia-dominated centre-right 
coalition would keep the Europhobic 
Lega in check, and confine the equally 
Europhobic M5S to the opposition. But 
this too has been invalidated by events. 
The Lega has 121 seats to Forza Italia’s 
107 and the ‘ centre-right ’ bloc as a whole 
has 262 seats - 54 short of an overall 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 2 

Inevitably, Front National leader 
Marine Le Pen rejoiced at the success 
of the Lega, whilst Ukip’s Nigel 
Farage was overjoyed at M5S’s 
triumphant first place. 3 And, of course, 
Steve Bannon - the alt-right guru 
and erstwhile chief ideologue of the 
Trump administration - has been 
ecstatic. Vladimir Putin seems to 
have refrained from public comments, 
doubtless only too aware of the claims 
in both American and Italian media 
that he was trying to influence the 
Italian election, but, given his links 
with both the Lega and M5S and his 
long-standing personal friendship with 
Silvio Berlusconi, he must have been 
delighted by the outcome. It is to be 
hoped that those Europhobic groups 
on the British far left for whom every 
setback for Brussels is somehow a 
famous victory for the global working 
class do not join this ugly chorus. It 


Forza Nuova supporters 
celebrate: the far right is 
on the march 

Benito Mussolini’s heirs 
are part of Berlusconi’s 
poll-topping coalition 


should not need to be stated that this 
election result is a disaster both for the 
Italian left and the left internationally. 

No less than 21.7% of the electorate 
voted for parties that any reasonable 
commentator would characterise as 
far-right - 17.4% for Matteo Salvini’s 
Lega and 4.3% for Giorgia Meloni’s 
Fratelli d’ltalia (Fdl). The Lega 
had only gained 4.1% of the vote in 
February 2013, so it has more than 
quadrupled its support during Salvini’s 
period as leader. Whilst the 2013 
figure was atypical - a consequence 
of demoralisation after former leader 
Umberto Bossi’s disgrace in a notorious 
corruption scandal - the Lega’s previous 
highest vote had been 10.2% in 1996. 
Although the only multi-member 
constituencies where the Lega got 
more than 30% were, predictably, in 
Lombardy and the Veneto - Salvini’s 
dropping of the ‘Nord’ from Lega Nord 
and replacement of regionalism by 
ultra-nationalism (‘Prima gli ItalianV 
- ‘Italians first’ - was Salvini’s slogan, 
as opposed to Bossi’s old ‘Prima il 
Nord’) meant that the party became a 
serious force outside its old heartland, 
the mythical Padania. The party that 
had once denounced “Roma Ladrona” 
(‘the big thief, Rome’) now scored 
11.8% in Lazio 1 (the constituency 
including Rome), and 16.5% in Lazio 
2 (the less urban part of the region). In 
what had once been the red regions of 


Emilia Romagna, Marche, Tuscany 
and Umbria, it scored 19.2%, 17.3%, 
17.4% and 20.2% respectively. 

Channelling anger 

Around 32% gave their support to M5S, 
giving a total of 54.4% to rightwing 
populist and far-right parties represented 
in parliament (Lega, Fdl, M5S). 4 Although 
M5S made some gains in most northern and 
central regions, its considerable advance 
on its 2013 vote share was predominantly 
a southern phenomenon. Contrary to 
forecasts, it beat the centre-right into 
second place in Sicily, Sardinia and most 
of the mainland south. 5 Without in any 
way abandoning my previous description 
of M5S as a thoroughly racist, rightwing 
populist party, it has to be acknowledged 
that it managed to channel the anger of 
the southern unemployed and poor - in 
marked contrast to the Lega, which often 
appealed to the self-interest of tax-dodging 
petty bourgeois or the better-off sections 
of the working class (a contrast summed 
up in the different appeals of the Lega’s 
‘flat tax’ and M5S’s ‘citizens’ income’). 
M5S collected between 40% and 50% 
of the vote in Campania, Sicily, Puglia, 
Basilicata, Molise, Calabria and Sardinia. 
These are the regions with some of the 
lowest per capita incomes in the EU - 
between 60% and 80% of the European 
average. Per capita income in the south 
is €18,000, compared with a national 
average of €27,000 and a maximum of 
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€34,100 in the north-east. 

There is a similar correlation 
between the M5S vote and 
unemployment, as measured at the end 
of2017. M5S obtained over 40% of the 
vote in regions like Calabria and Sicily, 
where unemployment was over 20%. 
The overall unemployment rate in the 
south is almost 18%, compared with the 
11 % national average, whilst southern 
youth unemployment has reached 
46.6%. Although the centre-north has 
experienced a substantial recovery in 
terms of employment since the 2007- 
08 crisis (albeit with much greater 
casualisation and insecurity), the south 
has had a net loss of 381,000 jobs. 
Moreover, in the last 15 years the south 
has lost 200,000 graduates, who have 
either migrated north or gone abroad 

- accentuating the underdevelopment 
of their home regions 6 . 

Whilst M5S’s ‘citizens’ income’ is 
not a genuine ‘universal basic income’ - 
since anybody refusing three job offers 
would lose it immediately - this would 
seem a mere shibboleth in regions 
with mass unemployment, and those 
without any other hope would ignore 
any warnings from other parties that 
it might not be affordable without a 
massive increase in the budget deficit 
that would automatically bring Italy 
into direct conflict with the EU, and 
terrify the markets. 

A combination of M5S and the 
Lega, even without the Fdl, could 
potentially form a government with a 
parliamentary majority that commands 
347 seats - 31 more than the minimum 
required. At the moment of writing, this 
seems unlikely - because of personal 
rivalry between the Lega’s Matteo 
Salvini and M5S’s Luigi di Maio, both 
of whom want to be prime minister - 
but the prospect is spine-chilling. 7 

A further 14% voted for Forza 
Italia 8 , and 1.2% for its centrist ally, 
Noi Con Italia. Whilst mainstream 
commentators now seem to regard 
Forza Italia as a ‘traditional 
conservative’ party, it certainly has 
many of the features of rightwing 
populism itself (eg, a leader cult, total 
lack of internal democracy, heavy 
dependence on mass media - the 
Mediaset television channels, owned 
by its own leader) and will in all 
probability disintegrate when the 
81-year-old Silvio Berlusconi dies or 
retires from political life. 9 Moreover, his 
recent call for rapid mass deportations 
of 600,000 migrants would certainly 
place him some way to the right of 
a Christian Democrat like Merkel. 
Therefore, it is hardly surprising that 
the French Front National felt able 
to issue a communique on March 1, 
saying, “The verdict is perfectly clear 

- around 70% of Italian citizens have 
expressed with their vote their rejection 
of the policies imposed by the EU.” 10 

Defeat 

In short, the scale of the defeat of the 
Italian centre and left far exceeds that 
of the ‘remainers’ in the UK’s Brexit 
referendum or of Hillary Clinton in 
the American presidential election of 
November 2016 (in which Trump’s vote 
was actually lower than Clinton’s). The 
Parti to Democratico’s vote share for the 
Chamber of Deputies slumped to 18.7% 
from the 25.4% it scored under the more 
social democratic Pierluigi Bersani 
in the 2013 general election. And, of 
course, it was less than half the PD’s 
40.8% in the 2014 European election, 
when Matteo Renzi’s popularity was 
at its zenith. The combined centre-left 
coalition totalled 22.9%, and if one 
adds the disappointing 3.4% of the 
left social democratic Liberi e Uguali 
(LeU), this brings the total vote share 
of the parliamentary ‘left’ up to 26.3%. 

Potere al Popolo (the far-left cartel 
including Rifondazione Comunista) 
scored a pitiful 1.1% and failed to gain 
any parliamentary representation, just 
as I predicted. Whatever the merits of 
its programme or the sincerity and level 
of commitment of its militants, it could 
very easily have deprived LeU - and 


thus any forces to the left of the PD - of 
any parliamentary representation at all. 

Why did the left do so badly? The 
PD’s collapse to some extent mirrored 
the decline of other parties in western 
Europe that were once classically social 
democratic and turned to what some 
call ‘social liberalism’ in the period 
since 1989. A similar decline has 
occurred in France, Germany, Spain, 
Greece and so on. Clearly the world 
economic crisis of 2007-08 and the 
decade of austerity that followed have 
intensified this pattern. 

Flowever, there is no doubt that 
Renzi must bear a good deal of the 
blame. The 2013 election followed 
over a year of viciously anti-working 
class measures implemented by the 
technocratic government of Mario 
Monti, for which the PD leadership 
bore some responsibility by giving 
Monti its backing in parliament, and 
undermining the efforts of the CGIL 
union confederation to use the strike 
weapon against the counter-reforms, of 
which Elsa Fomero’s attack on pensions 
was the most notorious. Nonetheless - 
partly because of Monti’s own ill-fated 
venture into party politics with Scelta 
Civica - Bersani could pose as offering a 
left alternative to Monti and draw on the 
legacy of the Partito Comunista Italiano 
to mobilise votes for the PD, at least in 
the strongholds of the traditional left 
in the ‘red regions’ and the industrial 
cities. Even Bersani’s naive and doomed 
attempt, immediately after the 2013 
election, to appeal to M5S for an alliance 
in a hung parliament arguably had more 
merit than the strategy of subsequent PD 
leaders (Enrico Letta and Renzi) of an 
alliance first with Berlusconi and then, 
after the felon’s disgrace, with Angelino 
Alfano of the Christian Democrats and 
Denis Verdini of Forza Italia. 

Flowever, it was not just the 
clandestine deals with Berlusconi, 
or his shady former followers, but 
also - and probably more importantly 
- the aggressively zombie-Blairite 
policies (Jobs Act, Buona Scuola, etc) 
followed by Renzi that alienated the 
PD’s traditional electorate. Renzi’s 
growing arrogance - in no way 
curbed by his heavy defeat in the 
constitutional referendum of December 
2016 - increased this alienation, as did 
the involvement of his inner circle in 
financial scandals. Whilst some fonn 
of left split from the PD might have 
occurred in reaction to those policies, 
Renzi’s extremely personalised attacks 
on the whole old guard of ex-‘official 
communists’ who had come to the PD 
from the PCI’s successor organisations 
meant that it assumed more serious 
dimensions. Finally, Renzi’s behaviour 
during the election campaign meant the 
PD vote share dropped like a stone week 
by week. The unnecessary exclusion 
from the candidate list of not just most 
of the vestigial organised left minorities, 
but even of anybody who took a different 
view on any issue, and the prominence 
to the ever more unpopular Maria Elena 
Boschi, who topped the legal maximum 
of PR election lists, was incredibly 
stupid. The generalised purge alienated 
many long-standing party activists, and 
Boschi’s prominence alienated many 
potential voters. 

Then came the events that tipped 
the scales in the campaign - the 
killing of Pamela Mastropietro and 
the murderous, racist shooting spree 
carried out by the Nazi sympathiser 
and former Lega council candidate, 
Luca Traini. The only way the PD 
could have tried to save the situation 
would have been to organise immediate 
mass demonstrations against racism 
and fascism and to go on the offensive 
against Salvini and the Lega candidate 
for the Lombard regional presidency, 
Attilo Fontana, for inciting and 
justifying murderous racial violence. 11 
Instead of this, Renzi actually denied 
that Salvini was the “moral instigator” 
of Traini’s actions, and attempted 
to ban the February 10 anti-fascist 
demonstration in Macerata. Although 
LeU pressure prevented an outright 


ban, albeit at the last moment, the PD 
boycotted the demonstration and forced 
the marchers to change their route - in 
marked contrast to the display of force 
allowed to Forza Nuova in the city 
centre a few days earlier. 

It was no accident that the Lega 
vote in Macerata rose from 0.69% in 
2013 to 17.4% on March 4. 12 During 
the subsequent fortnight, racist PD 
interior minister Mario Minniti allowed 
the fascists of Forza Nuova and Casa 
Pound a free rein for their so-called 
election campaigns, 13 and encouraged 
the far from impartial police and 
carabinieri to crack down on the 
anti-fascists of the Centri Sociali. The 
PD presence on the February 24 Roman 
anti-fascist demonstration came far too 
late to turn the tide - it was no more 
than a hypocritical gesture to placate 
the likes of the CGIL. 

The left 

Clearly, however, although the PD 
vote collapsed, LeU did not exactly fill 
the vacuum. Even if its own publicly 
expressed hope of reaching double 
figures percentage-wise was never very 
credible, it had been widely assumed 
both by supporters and opponents that 
a figure of around 6%-7% was more 
than likely. Instead, LeU barely scraped 
over the 3% parliamentary threshold 
with 3.4% - roughly the same figure 
that Sinistra, Ecologia e Liberia (SEL) 
scored in 2013. This suggests the ex-PD 
component (MDP) brought little added 
value to Sinistra Italiana (the remnant 
of the old SEL). 

LeU’s leader, Pietro Grasso, 
was probably too respectable and 
institutional a figure to appeal to the 
disaffected poor, even, or perhaps 
especially, in his native Sicily - the 
former magistrate and former speaker 
of the Senate is not a fiery orator, 
even if the speech with which he 
closed LeU’s campaign in Palermo 
on March 2 was a clear and concise 
statement of LeU’s opposition to 
both a Berlusconi-Renzi coalition 
government and to the Lega and M5S. 
Despite Grasso’s visit to London during 
the election campaign, where he met 
and was photographed with Jeremy 
Corbyn in an attempt to reinforce the 
links implicit in LeU’s adoption of an 
Italian version of ‘For the many, not 
the few’ as its electoral slogan, and its 
programmatic emphasis on abolishing 
university fees 14 , Grasso was not, is 
not and never will be a Corbyn figure. 

Perhaps the most disappointing 
moment of LeU’s election campaign 
was Grasso’s totally unnecessary 
and rather nauseating message of 
solidarity to the neo-fascist leader, 
Giorgia Meloni, after her alleged 
ill-treatment by a rowdy crowd of 
Livornese anti-fascists. However, 
whatever weaknesses Grasso may 
have displayed, the elderly political 
figure who probably did most damage 
to LeU’s image was, of course, the 
68-year-old Massimo d’Alema. It is 
not just that this former prime minister 
has no real capacity to relate to younger 
generations (who would be baffled by 
his tedious identification with his own 
political hero, Palmiro Togliatti), but 
that most politically conscious rank- 
and-file lefties of his own generation 
- regardless of whether they were even 
attracted by Rifondazione or doggedly 
stuck with the ex-‘official communists’ 
up to 2013 - absolutely loathe him. 
His serial betrayals of first Achille 
Occhetto, his fellow-liquidator of the 
old PCI, and then of a succession of 
other leading centre-left politicians - 
most notably Romano Prodi, whose 
first government he brought down 
in 1998, and whose presidential bid 
he sabotaged in 2013 - mean he is 
universally distrusted. 15 

His disgraceful remarks during the 
election campaign about a hypothetical 
“government of the president” (ie, a 
cross-party lash-up of the PD, Forza 
Italia and LeU), which was angrily 
repudiated by Laura Boldrini and other 
more consistent lefts in LeU, reinforce 


this well-deserved distrust. Obviously, 
his appallingly ostentatious lifestyle, 
spending months of every summer 
sailing around on large and expensive 
yachts, adds to this negative image - 
nobody could be more of a caricature 
of a member of ‘La Casta ’ (the life¬ 
long professional politician who has 
mysteriously amassed a considerable 
fortune) that M5S propaganda has so 
effectively targeted. Whether or not 
LeU manages to hold together after its 
very poor result, 16 d’Alema’s failure to 
secure a seat in parliament is a blessed 
relief. 17 

Whilst it is far too early to predict 
what government will emerge from this 
hung parliament, developments since 
the election suggest that Berlusconi 
will not recover his authority. Renzi, 
of course, reluctantly resigned as PD 
leader on March 5 - after initially 
denying he would do so. To add insult 
to injury, he not only failed to accept 
personal responsibility for his party’s 
ignominious defeat, but proceeded 
to attack both PD prime minister 
Paolo Gentiloni - for too technocratic 
a campaign - and president Sergio 
Mattarella - for not allowing him to 
hold an early general election in spring 
2017, in the immediate aftermath of 
his crushing defeat in the constitutional 
referendum of December 2016. This 
vicious rant seems to have been the last 
straw for the usually even-tempered 
Gentiloni, and alienated Renzi’s former 
ally, culture minister Dario Franceschini 
(whom Renzi accused of plotting against 
him with M5S) 18 , who joined those 
pressing Renzi to resign immediately. 
Renzi dressed up his personal refusal 
to stand down as principled political 
opposition to any deal with M5S, and a 
more general call on his part for the PD 
to go into intransigent opposition, giving 
its opponents a chance to attempt to form 
a government without it. So far the PD 
has rejected overtures from Luigi Di 
Maio, asking for external support for an 
M5S minority government. It remains 
to be seen whether the PD’s newly 
elected parliamentarians - hand-picked 
by Renzi - will stick to opposition or 
be tempted into some sort of formal or 
informal coalition. 

As for Berlusconi, the 81-year-old 
felon has seen his dream of a miraculous 
political comeback turn to ashes - in any 
early second election, the Lega would 
make further advances at the expense 
of a declining and demoralised Forza 
Italia. Given the huge role his Sicilian 
friends played in the start of both his 
business and political careers, there is a 
certain irony in the way M5S’s triumph 
on the island seems to have triggered 
Berlusconi’s political downfall • 


M^hanks for offering a 
I consistent platform for 
debate,” writes JG. “One thing 
you can say about the Weekly 
Worker is that it’s got the liveliest 
letters page anywhere on the left.” 
And, to show her appreciation, the 
comrade enclosed a magnificent 
cheque for £100! 

Two other, rather more modest, 
cheques also came our way. RT 
filled in a standing order form 
for his subscription, but decided 
we shouldn’t have to wait for 
the first instalment and wrote us 
a £10 cheque too! As for IH, he 
also added a tenner to his annual 
subscription, but in his case there 
may well have been an error: I feel 
he circled €70 by mistake instead 
of £60, since his cheque was for 
pounds, not euros. If you want a 
refund, comrade ... 

There were two PayPal 


Notes 

1. This broadly centre-right grouping, dominated 
by the German CDU/CSU, does include Forza 
Italia amongst its affiliates. Whilst this might 
seem slightly bizarre, it is nothing like as odd 

as the inclusion of the Hungarian far-right, anti- 
Semitic and xenophobic Fidesz. 

2. These figures are taken from Corriere della 
Sera March 7; whilst the vast majority of votes 
had been counted at this stage, the incredible 
complexity of the Rosatellum - particularly in 
relation to the allocation of seats in multi-member 
PR constituencies - meant that these figures were 
not absolutely definitive. It should be pointed 
out that they differed from the figures initially 
offered by Corriere della Sera and Repubblica on 
March 6. 

3. The Lega is allied to the FN at the European 
level, whilst M5S is in the same European 
grouping as Ukip. 

4. The more hard-line fascist groups only got on 
the ballot paper in 14 of the 20 regions, clocking 
up roughly 1% between them. 

5. The failure of Forza Italia to win more than a 
handful of first-past-the-post seats in these regions 
explains both why Berlusconi’s coalition was so 
far away from winning an overall majority and 
why the Lega was able to overtake his party. 

6. All these figures are taken from La Repubblica 
March 7. 

7. Needless to say, such an alliance has been 
enthusiastically advocated by Steve Bannon. 

8. The latter is a mish-mash of erstwhile Forza 
Italia supporters, who temporarily deserted 
Berlusconi after his expulsion from the Senate, 
with the remnants of the more rightwing segments 
of pre-1993 Christian Democracy. It is clearly 
neither populist nor fascist, but its weakness is a 
demonstration of how feeble what one might have 
once called traditional conservatism is in Italy. 

9. Berlusconi has always rapidly turned against 
anybody whom he had briefly promoted as a 
Dauphin figure, fearing usurpation. Salvini has in 
effect created a northern faction with Forza Italia, 
which might well merge with the Lega in the 
event of Berlusconi’s political or physical demise. 

10. Quoted in Corriere della Sera March 6. 

11. Needless to say, Attilo Fontana, the defender 
of the “white race”, won a clear victory over 
the PD’s Giorgio Gori in the Lombard regional 
election. 

12. A further 4.9% voted for the neo-fascist Fdl. 

13. Although Casa Pound ran its own candidates, 
it talked about an alliance with Salvini during the 
closing days of the campaign. Salvini obfuscated 
rather than publicly repudiating this offer of 
support. 

14.1 suspect this visit was not really an initiative 
by Grasso himself, but a move suggested by the 
team organising LeU’s election campaign in the 
UK and Ireland, who were predominantly younger 
and more radical than the majority of the LeU 
leadership in Italy. 

15. The fact that he prefers to stab his rivals in the 
back, rather than openly attack them, adds to the 
bitterness he arouses. 

16. There is now considerable tension between 
Nicola Fratoianni’s Sinistra Italiana and ex-PD 
figures like Pierluigi Bersani and Vasco Errani. 
Fratoianni believes LeU resembles the PD before 
Renzi’s takeover, and needs to move left to survive. 

17. D’Alema came fourth in a Puglian single¬ 
member FPTP constituency with 3.9%. Whilst 
even d’Alema did not rate his chances of victory 
in a FPTP contest, he had serious delusions 
about the size of his personal following in the 
locality. He only got 3.1% in the multi-member 
PR senatorial constituency, Puglia 2, narrowly 
missing out on the 12th and last place. 

18. As far as one can tell, this assertion was pure 
paranoia: only Michaele Emiliano favoured a deal 
with M5S, whilst even the leader of the larger PD 
left opposition faction, justice minister Andrea 
Orlando, rejected the idea. 


donations: DB’s usual monthly £7 
and a rather more generous one-off 
from TF for £50. Thanks to both. I’m 
afraid the standing orders actually 
received in our account weren’t up 
to much though - there were just 
the two: from NH (£30) and DV 
(£20). But that’s always the way in 
the second week of the month - in 
contrast to the first, of course. 

Nevertheless, the £227 received 
this week takes our total for March 
to £786, which means we have 
exactly two weeks and three days 
to raise the remaining £964. Don’t 
forget, we need £1,750 each and 
every month, so those extra three 
days could be crucial • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Crucial 
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KOREA_ 

Trump’s reality show 

North Korea’s nuclear strategy appears to have been vindicated, writes Eddie Ford 



S urprising everyone, Donald 
Trump announced that he is 
ready to meet North Korea’s 
Kim Jong-un “by May”. Previously, 
the US president has dismissed 
Kim as “little rocket man” and a 
“maniac”, whilst the North Korean 
leader described Trump as a “mentally 
deranged dotard”, who is “unfit to hold 
the prerogative of supreme command 
of a country”. 

Giving the news outside the White 
House, Chung Eui-yong - Seoul’s 
national security office chief, who 
brokered the putative meeting - declared 
that it was the Trump administration’s 
“maximum pressure policy”, together 
with “international solidarity”, that 
had “brought us to this juncture”. 
Chung also informed the world that the 
North Korean leader had told him he 
is committed to denuclearisation and 
will refrain from any further nuclear 
or missile tests. However, the security 
chief added that the Republic of Korea, 
the United States, Japan and its partners 
will “not repeat the mistakes of the 
past” - meaning that “the pressure will 
continue until North Korea matches its 
words with concrete actions”. 

Obviously, if the meeting does 
go ahead it will be a completely 
unprecedented diplomatic move. 
Leaders of the two countries have 
never met face to face before, though 
Pyongyang has long sought a summit 
with the US - ever since the formation 
of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea in 1948, the US has refused 
to officially recognise that state. Bill 
Clinton came close to a meeting with 
Kim’s father, Kim Jong-il, in 2000, 
but the arrangements had still not been 
finalised by the time he left office in 
January 2001. Kim has not ventured 
outside North Korea since inheriting 
power (quite literally) in 2011. 

Following the horrendous Korean 
war there was never a peace treaty 
between the various parties. During 
the 1954 Geneva conference, Chinese 
foreign minister Zhou Enlai did proffer 
such a treaty, but the US secretary of 
state, John Foster Dulles, flatly turned 
it down. The armistice signed the 
year before de facto split the Korean 
peninsula into two states (it had been a 
singular political entity since 676AD). 

Naturally, as alluded to by Chung 
in his White House statement, US 
officials have portrayed the future 
meeting as a victory for Trump’s 
foreign policy. They have stressed that 
the US would “not relax” its stringent 
sanctions regime before Pyongyang 
began disarming, as president Trump 
“is not prepared to reward North Korea 
in exchange for talks”. 

In reality, however, the proposed 
summit between the two leaders is far 
more of a triumph for the North Korean 
regime - which might be getting close in 
some shape or form to the recognition 
it has always wanted - even if it does 
remain totally unclear whether Kim is 
actually prepared to limit his arsenal 
and what he might require in return for 
doing so. Nevertheless, North Korea’s 
ambassador to the US, Pak Song-il, 
praised his leader for the “broad¬ 
minded” and “courageous” decision, 
and advised the US to contribute to 
peace by adopting a “sincere position 
and serious attitude”. 

Mistrust 

Of course, the proposed summit might 
never happen. A previous deal, the 1994 
‘agreed framework’, involved deliveries 
of oil and the promise to build civilian 
nuclear reactors for North Korea, but 
fell apart as a result of mutual mistrust. 
Then things went wrong again in 2012, 


after both sides had agreed a short-lived 
moratorium on long-range missiles and 
nuclear weapons activity in return for 
food aid, but the deal was scuppered 
when Pyongyang launched a satellite 
with a powerful launch rocket that could 
be used in a ballistic missile. 

Pyongyang has not yet commented 
officially on the summit plans - as 
well as a possible meeting with South 
Korean president Moon Jae-in in late 
April, revealed by Seoul last week. 
But in all likelihood the North Korean 
leadership is being careful not to be 
seen to offer too much to Washington, 
at least for the time being - it would 
clearly be risky for the regime to 
say right now that it is on the path 
to denuclearisation, as that could be 
taken as a betrayal of the country’s 
long cherished nuclear programme and 
general military pride. 

At the weekend it sounded like 
business as usual, with the state-run 
Rodong Sinmun newspaper denouncing 
the US for its “inveterate repugnancy” 
and making “dangerous acts that 
may bring a war”. This underscored 
Pyongyang’s unhappiness with the 
continued sanctions against the country 
organised by Washington, with China 
feeling forced to participate. Kim 
himself has consistently demanded 
an end to what Pyongyang calls 
Washington’s “hostile policies”, which 


involve its military presence on and 
around the Korean peninsula and joint 
exercises with South Korea - though it 
is worth noting that Chung’s statement 
made a reference to how the North 
Korean leader “understands that the 
routine joint military exercises between 
the Republic of Korea and the United 
States must continue”, leaving some 
wriggle room for future negotiations. 

Having said that, another ill-omen 
is that the two Koreas did not march 
together at the opening ceremony of 
the Winter Paralympics in Pyongyang 
on March 9, as they had done at the 
opening of the Winter Olympics on 
February 9 - an act widely regarded 
as part of a gradual rapprochement 
between the two countries. But this 
time round they could not agree 
on a unified flag which shows the 
Korean peninsula in blue on a white 
background, the problem being - or 
so it seems - that the North wanted 
to include a little dot representing the 
Dokdo (or Takeshima) Islands, which 
are claimed by Japan as part of a long- 
running dispute going back to 1696. 
The South said its inclusion would run 
counter to the International Paralympic 
Committee’s recommendation “not to 
politicise sports events” - obviously a 
dreadful prospect - and so the Korean 
Paralympic Committee announced 
that the two Koreas had decided to 


“respect each other’s stance” and march 
separately. 

Another important factor to consider 
is that Trump’s sudden decision to 
meet Kim after a prolonged period of 
sabre-rattling - including the threat that 
North Korea “will be met with fire and 
fury like the world has never seen” - has 
thrown the US administration into a 
state of semi-chaos. Many Republicans 
have expressed scepticism about the 
summit, with Republican senator Cory 
Gardner stating that Trump should not 
meet Kim until North Korea produces 
proof of “how we are going to get to 
those concrete, verifiable steps towards 
denuclearisation”. True to form, Trump’s 
team has issued a series of muddled and 
contradictory statements on the meeting 
and any possible precondition. Hence 
the president’s press secretary, Sarah 
Sanders, stated on March 9 that he was 
“not going to have this meeting take 
place until we see concrete actions 
that match the words and the rhetoric 
of North Korea” - only to retract her 
comment in later briefings to reporters. 
Two days later her deputy, Raj Shah, 
said that the meeting had been premised 
on a “commitment to denuclearisation” 
made by Kim - yet on the same day, 
Mike Pompeo told CBS only that Kim 
had “agreed to have a conversation 
about denuclearisation”. What is going 
on? 


Obviously this is a very awkward, 
if not embarrassing, turn of events for 
the Grand Old Party. Having repeatedly 
lambasted Barack Obama for what 
they deemed an overly conciliatory 
approach to Iran during nuclear talks, 
Republicans are struggling to defend 
Trump’s apparently new position. 
Reflecting a relatively large swathe of 
opinion within the party, Senator Jeff 
Flake said: “I don’t think anybody 
really believes that North Korea is 
prepared to denuclearise”. As for 
Senator Ron Johnson, when asked if 
Trump was being naive, he replied: 
“Let’s hope not”. Johnson went on to 
urge Trump to “ratchet up” sanctions 
on Kim, believing that the US must 
not “let off the pressure and just 
watch [North Korea’s] behaviour go 
in the wrong direction”. And bizarrely, 
at a rally in Pennsylvania Trump 
implored supporters not to boo when 
he mentioned Kim - “for now we have 
to be very nice” to the young leader. 

Democrats have expressed concern 
that the president might not be acting in 
the proper interests of US imperialism. 
Senator Elizabeth Warren was unsettled 
by the idea that he might “be taken 
advantage of’ during the negotiations. 
Echoing this view was Ben Rhodes, 
a former senior aide to Obama, who 
was involved in the Iran deal - he 
was anxious about the administration 
appearing “unprepared” for discussions 
of a similar gravity. 

Reunification 

What must never be forgotten is that 
the Korean people on both sides of 
the border have a very strong desire 
for reunification. Another salient fact, 
which the BBC will never tell you, is 
that Kim Il-sung, the “eternal president 
of the republic” and the current Kim’s 
grandfather, was actually popular both 
in the north and south - he was seen as 
a stalwart of liberation from Japanese 
imperialism, whilst the US-backed regime 
in the south was regarded as being full 
of collaborators (a bit like the situation 
in Greece after the Nazi occupation, 
which saw British imperialism reinstate 
officials from the old regime). 

In the 1920s Japan encouraged the 
immigration of Koreans to take up the 
lowest of low jobs. With World War II 
there came compulsory recruitment, 
particularly for work in war industries, 
the mines, and so on. This resulted in a 
substantial Korean minority in Japan 
(today the second largest after Chinese 
migrants). After World War II they were 
often to be found in pro -North Korean 
trade unions, cultural associations and 
educational institutions, not least due 
to the prestige of Kim Il-sung and his 
role in the anti-Japanese resistance. 
Such sentiments remained a significant 
political factor amongst the Korean 
minority till the 1970s. 

The new talk of a historic summit 
between Trump and Kim seems like a 
vindication of North Korea’s nuclear 
strategy, not an abandonment. Only 
an idiot believes it had ever been the 
intention of the North Korean regime 
to bomb Guam, the US naval base in 
the western Pacific Ocean, let alone 
wipe out Los Angeles - such an act 
would be madness, and the Kim regime 
is certainly not mad. The intention all 
the way through has been to secure 
a peace treaty or official recognition 
that takes away the sanctions. What 
North Korea wants most of all is a 
deal where it does not suffer the same 
fate as Saddam Hussein or Muammar 
Gaddafi - who had the misfortune not to 
possess weapons of mass destruction • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we 

JJ_ fight for 



The glories of Greece depended on slave labour 

And the world we live in? 

Civilisations Thursdays, 9pm, BBC2 - all episodes available on the BBC iPlayer 


I n 1969 a former director of the 
National Gallery and recent life 
peer, Kenneth Clark, began a TV 
series called Civilisation. The BBC 
had commissioned it because it wanted 
a series of programmes about art to go 
with the recent introduction of broad¬ 
casting in colour. The acclaimed series 
led to other colour TV landmarks, such 
as The ascent of man and America 
by Alistair Cooke - films where the 
photography often seemed more 
important than the thesis. 

As Clark confessed in his book 
to accompany the 13-part series, 
what he wanted to do was sketch 
the development of one form of 
civilisation - the western kind, from 
the Roman empire to the University 
of East Anglia - and defend it against 
“barbarism”. A state he left vague, but 
which perhaps amounted to something 
like 1960s indifference towards ‘works 
of genius’, by the ‘telly-glued masses’ 
and moderns like Andy Warhol, as well 
criticism of the culture by rebellious 
students of the time. 

Now we have the follow-up of 
Civilisation - this time in the plural 
and with not one historian, but three 
(and only nine episodes). Why now? 
It is not as if we are bereft of arts 
documentaries, especially on BBC 
4 - many of them giving us insight 
into arts in society, artists in their 
context and the treatment of subject 
matter through the ages: for example, 
Bettany Hughes’s recent film on Venus 
or Andrew Graham-Dixon on the mixed 
culture of Muslim Spain. 

Is the new one supposed to be a big 
statement to rival or surpass Clark’s 
view 49 years ago? 

These programmes are in fact not so 
much a narrative as a series of essays by 
the three presenters - chronological, but 
structured through themes or subjects: 
Mary Beard on the body, Simon 
Schama on colours, David Olusoga 
on colonial encounters. Some of the 
ideas in the commentary will be all 


too familiar. Did you know that those 
ancient Greek statues, whitewashed by 
18th century Europeans, have given 
us a problem in the west with ‘body 
image’? Or that the Catholic church 
spent a lot of the faithful’s cash on 
imposing art and architecture? There 
has been the odd mention of these 
topics over the years. 

No programme or presenter is 
confined to one culture or society 
(Christian art is a culture, Japan is a 
society), which makes for some telling 
characterisations, especially David 
Olusoga on European artists borrowing 
from motifs of non-European art. 

One of the running themes is cultural 
exchange - how art and artists ‘borrow’ 
from one another across nations and 
cultures: for example, from Mughal 
India by the Raj. The implication at 
times is that great art unites people, 
as they learn from others: all very 
diverse and harmonious, like a current 
international art fair at Venice or 
Berlin. But in the wars of religion - 
reformation/counterreformation - or 
colonial occupation, with its ‘civilising 
mission’ as a screen for exploitation, art 
was a site of conflict, of satire as well as 
appropriation. And it was not just one 
way. I am reminded of the Artist and 
empire exhibition at Tate Britain (2015- 
16), where dark wooden statuettes, 
by a Yoruba artist in 1911, portray an 
elongated figure in military uniform 
playing an accordion and another in 
a pith helmet. These adaptations of 
Nigerian ‘god’ figures come over as 
sardonic caricatures of colonial officials. 

In the end, the heroes of the series 
are the artists. This is not so different 
from Clark. Actually, I myself have 
previously favoured a definition of 
the human animal as differing from 
other beings by their creative power, 
with their learning abilities and lasting 
products: the homo fabricator. But 
in this series, while acknowledging 
creative humanity, there is little time 
to reflect on the just as important 


conditions of art making. For how, at 
any one time, were the artists selected, 
how were they trained, how did they 
make a living - from patrons, from 
specific institutions like religious 
orders, from aiming at a market? 
Different places, different civilisations, 
will give different answers to these 
same questions - alongside others, of 
course, as to who was doing the rest 
of the work that was sustaining it all. 

We do indeed get a glimpse of 
various societies (Mexico, Japan, Italy), 
but we are still getting one story - the 
story of the art ‘impulse’ - a common 
human ability to create imagery, which 
is shown to striking effect in different 
places. As Schama puts it, quoting 
Picasso, “the hand of the artist never 
really changes”. 

Clark was sure that the best art is 
evidence of the best civilised society, 
though he did not fail to mention 
slavery and industrial poverty. Nor 
do the trio miss out, for example, on 
‘the horrors of the 20th century’. Yet 
promotion for the series has mentioned 
its prime intention to get viewers into 
galleries and museums and have a 
look at the objects. Is this a major need 
currently, now that the various Tates are 
crammed with visitors, while attending 
museums and galleries is the major 
reason given for coming to the UK? 

As for barbarism, it is not something 
that belongs outside civilisation or 
solely within one culture. To begin 
the series, Simon Schama gives as an 
example of the barbaric the destruction 
by Islamic State of sacred sculpture. 
Well, that also occurred under Thomas 
Cromwell in reformation England and 
by all air forces during wartime. The 
series has its challenging moments - 
suspicion of idolatry, other people’s 
art as museum loot, personal moments 
of resistance and awareness (Venneer 
with his wall maps of the Dutch 
empire) - but as an argument we need 
more than a salute to the greatest of 
great art. The Nazis were both book 


burners and second to none in their 
deference to great art of the past - the 
Greek and Roman or Medieval Gothic. 

But look at what they did with their 
classicism. Culture is what you make 
and remake, not something you just 
receive with awe. 

Schama concludes with a trust in 
contemplation by a spectator: “Great art 
collapses the time and space between us 
and the original moment of creation.” 
But a TV series on civilisations might ask 
more about the world. We have reached a 
time where few people are complacent, 
and many are challenging the minority 
who run the world - which means that 
they are not content with a global network 
of societies in their different cosmic 
beliefs, with their distinctive menus, but 
increasingly similar economic divisions. 
While we may enjoy travelling around 
one another’s differences (and learning 
about their histories), we may yearn to 
ask whether we have yet reached the 
essence of humanity. 

Rex Dunn in this very paper recently 
discussed what the essence of being 
human was. 1 He was drawing on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics in book Z of 
that work, where statues are used as a 
metaphor. He defines essence as less 
like something you possess at first, but 
more like a possibility: something you 
can achieve, like a piece of bronze able 
to become the form of a hard-wearing 
statue. We know a human being can be 
a symbol-using animal, an intelligent 
and constructive animal, but no new¬ 
born baby is any of these things. An 
infant’s essence, its form as a full 
human, is still to be achieved. With 
our current challenges about equality, 
our debates about history and, yes, our 
own contemporary art in all media, we 
may yet be struggling our way towards 
the next (global) civilisation • 

Mike Belbin 

Notes 

1. ‘Marx’s concept of the human’ Weekly Worker 
January 26 2017. 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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The left 
is right to 
welcome 
class traitors 


Dacre and the ‘posh tankies’ 

Why is the Mail so shocked to discover aristocratic Marxists? Paul Demarty investigates 



Susan Michie: not really preparing for power 


R eaders of the Morning Star on 
March 7 could be forgiven for 
skipping over a short report of a 
meeting of the North London branch of 
the Communist Party of Britain, which 
hosted a discussion with Michael 
Calderbank of Brent Momentum (and 
the Labour Representation Committee, 
though the Star did not mention it) 
“how communists can work with 
Labour for a socialist future”. 1 

It was a pretty banal report of a 
“thought-provoking and friendly 
discussion”, where Susan Michie of 
the CPB cited “Labour Party activists 
and trade unionists who recognise 
the need for the Communist Party 
for its analysis, building of broad 
alliances, internationalism and 
organisational abilities”, and comrade 
Calderbank waffled on about Grenfell, 
neoliberalism, etc. 

This report, of course, should be read 
alongside another account of the same 
meeting in, er, Paul Dacre’s Daily Mail. 
Here we learn that comrade Michie - or, 
as Mail hack Guy Adams styles her, 
“Susan Fiona Dorinthea Michie” - “is 
the granddaughter of Henry McLaren, 
the second Baron Aberconway, an 
Eton-educated Edwardian industrialist 
and Liberal MP”. 2 I am sure there 
are, among the regulars of Sebastian 
Shakespeare’s society column, those 
who will bristle at the contention that 
this makes her “blue-blooded”, but 
it certainly authorises a sneer at her 
opening phrase, “we, the working class 
... “ (comrade Michie’s “day job”, we 
are resentfully told later, is that of “a 
university academic”). 

She is merely the first of a roll call 
that allegedly adds up to “the latest sign 
the toffs are taking over the hard left” - 
her ex-husband, and ex-CPBer, Andrew 
Murray, “the son of a stockbroker, 
Peter Drummond-Murray of Mastrick, 
and a descendant of the Earl of Perth, 
[grandson] of a Conservative MP ... 
educated at the £32,000-a-year Worth 
School, set in 500 acres of Sussex 
countryside”. Other “privately wealthy 
Marxists” surrounding Jeremy Corbyn 
include “spokesman Seumas Milne (the 
Winchester and Oxford-educated son of 
a former BBC director-general), press 
aide James Schneider (a financier’s 
son, also Winchester and Oxford, 
who grew up in a £7million mansion 
in Primrose Hill) and Jon Lansman, 
an alumnus of fee-paying Highgate 
School, whose seriously well-off 
father was a property entrepreneur 
and Conservative councillor, and who 
now runs the powerful pressure group, 
Momentum”. 

The scare story is that Michie’s 
speech marks a fundamentally new 
departure for the CPB. “After years 
consigned to the extremist fringe of 
politics,” the CPB “now see themselves 
as being on the brink of power. All this 
can be seen as a classic example of 
‘entryism’,” Adams writes. “During 
the 1980s, the Militant Tendency 
sought to take over Liverpool’s [sic!] 
Labour Party in this fashion. Now 
the communists appear to be up to 
something similar, but on a national 
level.” 

It’s a shocking conspiracy - except, 
of course, it isn’t. Adams seems to 


know a great deal less about the 
“hard left” that scares him so much 
than he does about the acreage of its 
grandfather’s country piles. Militant’s 
ambitions certainly extended beyond 
Liverpool, which Adams might have 
known was marked out as the place 
where it succeeded in “taking over” the 
Labour Party. The CPB, meanwhile, 
may now be suspending its tokenistic 
electoral participation, but proclaims 
in its programme, Britain’s road to 
socialism: 

For as long as many of the biggest 
trade unions are affiliated to the 
Labour Party, the potential exists to 
wage a broad-based fight to reclaim 
the party for the labour movement 
and leftwing policies. Certainly, this 
is the most direct route to ensuring 
the continued existence of a mass 
party of labour in Britain, and is an 
objective that every non-sectarian 
socialist and communist should 
support. 3 

Similar encomia to shifting Labour 
leftward populate previous editions 
of the BRS, going back to the ‘official’ 
Communist Party of Great Britain and 
ultimately to 1951. The idea that this 
is new, or even newer than Militant, is 
ridiculous. 

Consciousness 

There is a certain logic to the way that 
absolute factual rigour on the society 
column front - the ancestry, the houses and 
the acres of countryside - is combined, 
in the Mail' s coverage, with almost total 
ignorance of the actual political histories 


of the people it traduces. This is, in the 
end, a matter of class-consciousness. 

In his seminal, but flawed 
study of the subject, History and 
class-consciousness , Georg Lukacs 
introduces the idea of “imputed 
class-consciousness” - that is, the 
self-perception of a social class as it 
would be if the members of that class 
were fully and immediately aware of 
their historic interests. With the Mail, 
we have a totally inverted version of 
this, whereby the paper imputes to 
itself, by a violent act of will, the total 
world outlook of the reactionary petty 
bourgeoisie. It is a warped lens indeed. 

How does society look when viewed 
through it? There are three basic 
classes: the elite, ordinary people, and 
the mob. Ordinary people are ordinary 
people - people like you and me, 
whoever you are, and whoever I am. We 
know them when we see them. They 
work for a living. They fight for their 
country. They are, in short, Thatcher’s 
“individuals and their families”, who 
exist instead of society. 

The elite stand opposed to them - not 
primarily on a directly economic 
basis, but rather as monopolists of 
a body of suspect knowledge. What 
unites the Brussels Eurocrat with 
the sanctimonious left student, with 
the loony leftie councillor, with the 
posh tankie lecturer is that they are 
intellectuals in the pejorative sense - for 
them, common sense will always be 
subordinated to some ivory-tower 
ideals, be they naive utopianism or 
bureaucratic. For the elite, things are 
abstract rather than concrete: ends 
justify means, and the failure to achieve 


the ends merely demands more of the 
means. 

The mob, meanwhile, is the 
sub-ordinary person, the greedy and 
feckless who obtain by intimidation 
or deceit a reward at the cost of the 
ordinary people. The mob might be 
a huge family living the life of Riley 
on benefits. It might be a trade union, 
holding somebody or other to ransom. 

In this world view, then, there is 
absolutely nothing surprising about 
a posh communist. The important 
thing about communists is not that 
they are part of a mob, but that 
they are part of the elite - the class 
of people comprised of those who 
know what is best for the rest of 
us. To have such an embarrassment 
of heraldry to your name, and yet 
claim descendancy primarily from 
Lenin, is merely the ‘bad’ version 
of the charitable patrician outlook 
of the lords and ladies of Downton 
Abbey - a defect in worldliness. There 
is certainly no reason to suppose that 
communism would be more popular 
among ordinary people or the mob, 
although the perfidious elite may, 
of course, rouse the mob to fight “a 
class war”. 

The difficult thing to grasp 
is rather that there might be no 
conspiracy - that the CPB might be 
basically up to exactly what it says 
it is in its programme. Hence the 
need to bowdlerise the history of 
this political trend, in order to invent 
subterfuge where there basically 
is none. This is not to say that the 
CPB never lies - of course it does, 
about the Marikana massacre or the 


achievements of Chinese ‘socialism’ 
or whatever else you like. It is merely 
that there is no smoking gun on the 
Labour front. 

For the left, of course, the thing 
remains to be explained. Guy Adams 
seems to be astonished to discover 
posh communists, but surely some 
old hand at the Mail could point him 
in the direction of the Wikipedia page 
for Kim Philby. The history of the 
left - communist, anarchist, social 
democratic and whatever else you 
like - is full of defectors from the other 
side, among whom we might name Fred 
Engels (capitalist), Mikhail Bakunin 
(minor nobility), Piotr Kropotkin 
(prince), Vladimir Lenin (son of an 
ennobled middle class family), George 
Orwell (Eton) ... 

The Marxist tradition focuses on the 
revolutionary potential of the working 
class; but all sorts of people might 
ultimately be attracted to it. In the 
current connection, we must highlight 
that the preparation of new generations 
of the ruling class is not without its 
cost to the very humanity of the actual- 
existing individuals that comprise these 
new generations. Callousness and pack 
mentality are selective traits. 

As an exemplary case, there is the 
British public school, recently given a 
searing treatment by old Etonian Alex 
Renton in his book Stiff upper lip; the 
way he tells it, systematic tolerance of 
physical and sexual abuse in the elite 
schools is “a feature, not a bug”: that 
is, it all contributes to the end result - a 
hardened, fanatically loyal servant of 
the empire. 4 There are, quite inevitably, 
people on whom the treatment does not 
work, and in whom the brutal rituals of 
school engender empathy with others 
among the ground-down masses. So 
it is for the million other means to 
encourage viciousness among the sons 
and daughters of privilege: solidarity 
might be the paradoxical result, in one 
case or another. 

But that, of course, is the one word 
the honest Mail journalist will never 
understand - solidarity. Far better to 
spin spook stories about posh Stalinists 
running the Labour Party • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://momingstaronline.co.uk/article/ 
communists-join-momentum-activists-to-discuss- 
a-socialist-future. 

2. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-5483887/ 
The-Communist-toffs-taking-hard-left-Labour- 
party.html. 

3. https://communist-party.org.uk/images/pdfs/ 
Britains-Road-to-Socialism.pdf. 

4. A Renton Stiff upper lip London 2017. 
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